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PREFACE. 



The cotton industry of the world has been passing through a 
crisis the severity of which has been rarely equalled in its history. 

The state of the cotton trade during 1903 and the beginning of 
the present year was so serious that it was deemed necessa^ toj 
take steps for dealing with the situatioiL 

At a mass meeting of the British cotton spinning and manufac-< 
turing industry, held in Manchester on December 29, 1903, repre-' 
sentative of both employers and operatives, it was resolved to 
depute to the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations 
the organisiHg of a movement to curtail the consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton by working 40 hours instead of 55^ hours per week, and 
to recommend a similar reduction on the part of all cotton-using 
countries. 

The success attending this recommendation was such 
that at a meeting of the members of the English Master Cotton 
Spinners' Federation, held in Manchester on March 25, 1904, the 
Executive Committee of that organisation was instructed to take 
steps for the summoning of an International Congress. The 
Swiss Association of Cotton Spirmers and Manufacturers readily 
consented to act with the English Master Cotton Spinners' Federa- 
tion as joint conveners of such Congress. The response to the 
invitation was all that could be desired, and on May 23, 1904, the 
opening meeting of delegated representatives of cotton spinners' 
and manufacturers' Associations was held at the Tonhatle, Ziirich, 
nine nationalities being represented. 

A report of the proceedings of the Congress, which were of a 
most successful character, is presented herewith. 

July, Z904. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT 

Op the Proceedings of the First International Congress op 
Delegated Representatives of Master Cotton Spinners' 
AND Manufacturers' Associations, held at the Tonhalle, 
Zurich, May 28 to 27, 1904. 



The opening meeting of the Congress was held at the Tonhalle 

on Monday, May 23, 1904. 

Shortly after eleven o'clock Mr. C. W. Macaha (England), 
rising in the bod}' of the hall, said : As the first signatory to the 
invitation that has been issued to attend this Congress, I wish to 
express my intense satisfaction at the magnificence of the re- 
sponse that has been made. I also wish to express 
my personal gratitude to the President of the Swiss Association, 
and to the joint secretaries, for their admirable curainge- 
ments. Now, in accordance with the usage of inter- 
national congresses, the president of the association in the 
country in which the congress is held is voted president of the 
congjress ; I have therefore the very greatest pleasure in pro- 
posing that Herr John Syz be president of this first International 
Cotton Congress. 

M. Georges Motte (France) heartily seconded the motion, 
which was adopted unanimously with acclamation. 

Herr John Syz, the President, then took the chair, and 
addressed the delegates in German, French, and English. He 
said: It is a great honour for me, as president of the 
Swiss Association, to bid you a hearty welcome to Ziirich. Those 
of you who arrived during the last few days have no doubt heard 
a great deal of satisfaction expressed that the Federation of Mas- 
ter Cotton Spinners' Associations has had the happy thought of 
taking the initial steps for calling this first International Congress. 
We in Switzerland embraced with great pleasure the oppor- 
tunity of helping in this Congress. We hope the delegates will see 
the necessity of doing something and doing it soon. We have 
come together as spinners and manufacturers who have but one 
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end in view : to safeguard legitimate trade. With these few re- 
marks I wish to open tlie first International Cotton Congress. 

The roll-call was then read by the Secretaries, Herr Biihler 
(Switzerland) and Mr. J. Smethurst (England). 

The Congress decided that all delegates present, irrespective 
of the number representing each country, should have one vote 
each. 

The President announced that as the proceedings of the Con- 
gress were private, no one must divulge information regarding its 
deliberations. An official report would be prepared for the press 
under the direction of a committee that would be appointed, and 
this committee would also consider the question of apportioning 
the expenses of the Congress. 

To these proposals the Congress at once agreed unanimously. 

The Congress proceeded to the election of three vice-presidents 
and a committee of control. 

Herr DirektoR Walter (Germany) proposed that the vice- 
presidents be: — Mr. C. W. Macara (England), Herr Ferd. 
Gross (Germany), and M. Georges Motte (France). Herr Carl 
Beckmann (German)-) seconded. The motion was unanimously 
adopted. 

The following committee was then appointed; — Herr Arthur 
Kuffler (Austria), Baron Costanzo Cantoni (Italy), M. Jean de 
Hemptinne (Belgium), Senhor H. P. Taveira (Portugal), and Herr 
Rudolph Prowe (Russia). 

It was announced that Mr. Macara would preside on Tuesday, 
Herr Gross on Wednesday, and M. Motte on Thursday. 

This concluded the proceedings of the first day. 
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SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday, May 24, 1904. 

Mr. C. W. MACARA in the chair. 

The Congress assembled punctually at a quarter-past nine. Mr. 
Macara, on taking the chair, said : I beg to thank you most cordi- 
ally for the high honour that has been paid me in electing me 
a vice-president of the first International Cotton Congress. I 
am also extremely gratified that associated with me in the office 
of vice-president are two gentlemen representing the two largest 
cotton-using countries of the European Continent — Germany and 
Fraijce. I cannot but refer to the tact and statesmanlike conduct 
of Herr John Syz, who has been elected President of the Con- 
gress, in asking that the affairs of this Congress should be directed 
on succeeding days by men of three different nationalities. Those 
who have had the organising of this Congress have done all they 
could to put each nation represented on an equal footing and to 
ensure harmonious working. The action of the President has con- 
tributed materially to this. 

Next in importance to food is clothing, and there 
is no industry which provides clothing for so large 
a proportion of the population of the world as the cotton industry. 
There is no industry that has developed more rapidly during the 
past quarter of a century, and there is no industry that is more 
likely to develop in proportion to the increase in the wealth and 
population of the world. It is an industry which, including the 
growers of the raw material, the spinners, manufacturers, distribu- 
ters, carriers, and consumers, affects the well-being of countless 
millions. Anything, therefore, which interferes with the smooth 
working of an industry of such magnitude is of the utmost inter- 
national importance. The cotton industry is of more im- 
portance to the national welfare of England than 
it is to that of any other country. hence we are 
perhaps more advanced in recognising what is necessary for con- 
ducting it successfully, and have realised that complete organisation 
is an absolute necessity. The employers' organisations in England 
are not formed as a menace to any of the opposing forces. We have 
really combined in order that we may prevent mdustrial war, which 
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we consider equally prejudicial to the interests of both capital and 
labour. We have also had to combine to protect the industry 
as a whole against the action of forces that are detrimental to its 
welfare. 

It has been the dream of my life to get the Lancashire 
cotton industry into one great federation ; this has been almost 
accomplished, as all the organisations frequently join 
hands. For example, at this Congress we have, practically, repre- 
sentatives from every organisation of cotton employers in Eng- 
land. It has been a further dream of my life that ultimately it 
might be possible to get the employers' associations in all the 
cotton-using countries of the world to join in a common brother- 
hood for their mutual benefit and for the benefit of this great in- 
dustry as a whole. I sincerely hope, therefore, that whatever else 
may be "the outcome of this first International Congress, the 
appointment of an international committee, representative of all 
the nations of tlie world, will become an accomplished fact 

The difficulties in carrying on this great industry appear to in- 
aease rather than diminish, and it is apparent that such an organisa- 
tion would not only have ample work to do, but that such work has 
become imperative. On the r6th December last, at a special 
meeting of the General Committee of the Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' Associations to consider the position of the 
trade, it was recognised that England alone could not hope to 
deal successfully with the existing circumstances, and it was pro- 
posed that an endeavour should be made to secure the co- 
operation of the associations of cotton spinners and manufacturers 
in other countries which were equally affected with ourselves. Im- 
mediate action was taken, and the response was very satisfactory. 
On DecemDer 2gth last a great mass meeting of the English cotton 
industry was held in Manchester. At this meeting it was unani- 
mously decided to reduce the working hours of the mills spinning 
American cotton from 55)^ to 40 hours a week, and this has been 
continued ever since. This meeting consisted not only of repre- 
sentatives of employers, but representatives of the operatives 
were also present. At that meeting we had with us 
a gentleman who is present to-day — M. Berger, vice- 
president of the French Cotton Employers' Federation. He 
has the marked distinction of being the first Continental repre- 
sentative to hold out the right hand of fellowship to assist 
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us in dealing with the difficulties with which we had to 
contend. M. Georges Motte, the president of the same associa- 
tion, was unable to attend, or, as he has told me to-day, he would 
certainly have been present also. I am sure M. Berger must have 
been grati&ed with his experiences at that great meeting, especially 
with the evidence of the good relationship existing between capital 
and labour in England. We have made considerable progress in 
getting our workpeople to realise that their interests and ours are 
identical, and that we and they should go hand in hand in facing 
all the difficulties with which the industry upon which we are 
jointly dependent is beset. 

I earnestly trust that the discussions which are to 
commence to-day will be productive not only of the 
greatest benefit to one of the world's most important industries, 
but will be a powerful factor in promoting peace and good will 
among the nations. The business arranged for to-day is the con- 
sideration of increasing the supply of raw cotton. I am glad that 
not only England, but various other countries, have recognised that 
it is desirable, indeed necessary, to increase the supply of the raw 
material, and that it is unsafe for many reasons that we should 
continue to be so dependent as we now are upon the Southern 
States of America. But the increase of the supply of cotton from 
new countries will take years, even with all the energy and work 
that we can put into it. The question of cotton-growing has cer- 
tainly been occupying in recent years a very large share of public 
attention, and I earnestly trust that the interest which has been 
aroused in this direction will never be allowed to drop. 

We have pressing upon us most seriously, however, other 
difficulties which also should be taken in hand equally energetically, 
as these difficulties concern the immediate future, and for the pre- 
sent are even more important. I refer to the undue enhancement 
of the price of the raw material by those who have no interest 
either in the growing of cotton or its manufacture, but whose opera- 
tions have acted most detrimentally to the welfare of the industry. 
There is little doubt that cotton can be grown at a profit in the 
United States at 3.!^d. to 4d. a pound, according to the yield. But 
consider what the users of this cotton have had to pay during the 
present cotton season, and consider also that the price of every 
other growth of cotton has been raised in sympathy with the price 
of American cotton. The difference between the price that would 
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of cotton forming a 

combinations of those 

For example, if the 



have adequately remunerated the growers of the raw material and 
the price actually paid by the cotton spiimers of the world is 
colossal, indeed if the amount could be ascertained it would pos- 
sibly be found to be not far short of the total capital invested in the 
British cotton industry. Without in any way slackening our efforts 
for securing a larger cotton supply, the dealing with undue inflation 
of prices is undoubtedly at the present time the greatest question 
which we have to consider. 

Another cotton season will be upon us very soon, and we 
have already had four years' experience of a state of things such 
as now exists, but which has become more accentuated each 
year. There is no effective way of dealing with such 
a situation except by the users 
combination as powerful as the 
who dispose of the raw material, 
users of cotton throughout the world were to form as solid a 
phalanx as the Liverpool Cotton Association, no undue advantage 
could possibly be taken of them. I consider it is essential that the 
users of cotton should combine if these recurrent periods of serious 
loss to the trade are to be averted in the future. 

Apart from the violent fluctuations which paralyse 
the industry, the inflated price of the raw material alone 
involves such an enormous enhancement in the cost of 
production, on account of the interest on extra capital 
required, and the increase of other items of expense, that it is 
quite sufficient to sweep away the profit of the industry. 
Then there is the reduction in the consumption of the products of 
our spindles and looms, as the consumers of the world cannot afford 
to use the same quantities as they would at normal prices. This 
matter, therefore, is also one of the utmost importance. 

I now call on Mr. Atkins, Secretary of the British Cotton-Grow- 
ing Association, to read his Paper. 

Mr. Atkins then read the following Paper on " The Supply 
of Cotton": — 

This is a subject of the utmost importance to the cotton 
trade of the whole world, and England, France, Germany, and 
even America are feeling the effects of the present shortage 
of cotton. In fact, the prosperity or adversity of this trade is 
reflected in nearly every country of the world, as it is by far 
the most important manufacturing industry. 
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It is universally acknowledged that the present supply is not 
sufficient to keep all the spindles running, and unless some new 
sources of supply can be found, the progress of this great 
industry will be checked, production curtailed, and great loss 
to capital and labour result. 

It is not necessary before an assembly so intimately acquain- 
ted with the cotton trade to enter into any elaborate statistics 
or argument to prove that this serious danger of short supplies 
exists now, and that the outlook for the future is gloomy, 
unless something is done to remedy the evil. However, I will 
give a few observations on the present supply, and what may 
be looked for in the future. The total crops of the world have 
largely increased during the last quarter of a century, especially 
in America. 

The estimated average for 5 years encBing 1883 was 8,680,000 be,lQa 

„ 1888 ., 9,600.000 ,. 

., 1893 „ 11,540,000 ,. 

» .. „ ,. 1898 „ 13,600.000 „ 

„ „ 1903 „ 15,680.000 „ 

It will be noticed that the increase is greater in each suc- 
ceeding period ; yet the consumption has increased more rapidly, 
and has now overtaken the supply. This season's crop will 
probably, notwithstanding a shortage in America, reach 
16,000,000 bales. This is divided approximately as follows: — 

United States of America 11,000,000 bales. 

India 3,000,000 ., 

Egypt 1.000,000 „ 

Simdry Countries .. .. 1,000.000 „ 

America thus supplies nearly three-quarters of the whole, 
and therefore the prices of all cotton are virtually ruled by the 
success or non-success of the American crop. During the last 
three years this has been painfully manifested, as owing to three 
moderate crops there has been a scarcity of cotton, and prices 
have been forced up, and the position has been taken advan- 
tage of by speculators to the great disadvantage and loss of 
all concerned in its manufacture. What would happen if there 
should be a very bad season and a failure of the crop in the 
States ? It is too terrible to contemplate. In addition to this, 
America is using every year more and more of her own cotton, 
and it is considered quite in the region of possibility that before 
long the greater part of the crop will be consumed at home. It 
may be asked — Cannot America, with her vast territories, grow 
a very much larger crop ? The answer is, that everything points 
to the probability that the limit of production has 
been nearly, if not quite reached. With a larger area planted, 
less cotton is grown. In 1899 23,000,000 acres produced 
11,250,000 bales ; this year, from an estimated acreage of over 
28,000,000, less than 11,000,000 bales will be raised. The 
reason for this is not quite apparent, and many causes are 
assigned, but probably the labour question is the greatest factor, 
and one which will prevent any great increase in the near 
future. This is due very largely to the fact that numbers of 
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negroes, who do the principal work in the cotton fields, are 
leaving the country, and going either to the Southern cotton 
mills or to the large towns and cities. Thus the planters are 
face to face with a serious problem. The subject is being widely 
discussed by those interested in the cotton trade of America. 
The fact of this shortage of labour on the cotton fields is 
admitted, and all sorts of remedies have been suggested, even 
the introduction of Japanese labour. 

We may assume, then, that from the United States, a much 
larger production cannot be expected, and also that there is a 
great probability of a decreasing export of what is grown. 

The world's needs will, however, continue to increase, and 
more cotton be required if the demand for cotton goods is to be 
satisfied. I believe that we shall have as great, if not a greater 
development in the next ten years thzm in the past. Large 
countries are being exploited by the various European nations, 
particularly in Africa, and a demand for cotton goods will 
naturally follow, as a desire for calico is one of the first fruits 
of civilisation. It has been estimated that the yearly increase, 
based on the experience of the last few years, will be from 
400,000 to 500,000 bales, so that ten years hence an additional 
5,000,000 will be required. This estimate I consider too low, 
and would add at least another million. At present we have not 
sufficient, and require 1,000,000 bales to replenish stocks. This 
is only reckoning on the normal increase of the past few years, 
and, as I remarked before, a larg^er expansion is quite possible. 
I therefore believe that the world v.-jll need at the end of ten 
years an annual increase of se\en or eight millions of bales, 
unless the trade is to be crippled. 

If the conclusions arrived at with regard to the production 
of cotton in the United States are correct, it is necessary that 
we look elsewhere for the raw material, and use our best endeav- 
ours to get it quickly. 

Let us look at the other sources of our present supply and 
see what are the probabilities of relief from them. 

Firs!. India now produces about one-fifth of the world's 
total crop, and could, without doubt, enormously add to its 
production. Here is a very curious state of affairs. Cotton has 
been grown for thousands of years, and is indigenous to the 
countr}'. Formerly good qualities were largely grown and are, even 
now, in small quantities, but the quality has deteriorated during 
many years, and the bulk of the cotton is now of very inferior 
quality, short in staple, and in no way a substitute for Ameri- 
can. Many reasons are adduced for this state of things, but 
probably bad farming and careless mixing of the seed are 
mostly responsible. Efforts are now being made to remedy this 
evil. The Government is taking the matter up, and is joining 
the Association in the cost of various experiments. 

Mr Molli.son, M.R.A.C., Inspector-General of Agriculture in 
India, is helping the movement in every possible way, and hopes, 
by the establishment of seed farms, the introduction of better 
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qualities, and the adoption of modern methods of farming, that 
great results will follow. This will, however, take years. 

Second. Egypt comes next with its 1,000,000 bales, and 
competent authorities affirm that not much increase can be 
expected. The Egyptian Government and people are, however, 
wide awake, and no efforts will be spared to increase the area 
under cotton, which is the best paying crop they can have. But 
in Upper Egypt and the Soudan the possibilities are immense. 
Labour and transport are the greatest difficulties to face, but 
these will be gradually overcome, and in the course of a few 
years large quantities will be produced. Other parts of the 
world, principally South America, produce something over 
1,000,000 bales annually. Cultivation will be stimulated by 
high prices, and larger crops will be grown, but the difficulties 
of transport and labour will prevent great expansion. 

Whilst Egypt and India may do much to help in the future, 
I consider that there is little prospect of the present sources of 
supply being extended so as to satisfy the wants of the world. 
Therefore new &elds must be found. 

This work, as far as the British Empire is concerned, has 
been vigorously taken in hand by the British Cotton-Growing 
Association, which I have the honour to represent at this Con- 
gress. 

A short account of the work of the Association may interest 
you The Association was formed in June, 1902, to take up 
work commenced by the Oldham Chamber of Commerce. The 
greater part of the British Empire lies within the cotton belt, 
and, as the results of investigations and experiments, it is be- 
lieved that within the British Empire all the cotton required 
can be grown. The development of large tracts of country will 
necessarily be a stupendous work, and take a considerable time, 
as it is a difficult matter to introduce a new industry, especially 
among native races only on the borders of civilisation, even 
if they have in their own primitive way grown cotton before. 

The aim of the Association is to encourage the growth of 
cotton by the natives and settlers in the different Colonies 
and Protectorates, rather than embark in the industry itself. It 
will be necessary, however, especially in West Africa, to estab- 
lish large plantations and model farms, to act as object lessons. 
and also become agencies for the distribution of good seed ; to 
train the natives in modem methods of agriculture, and the use 
of up-to-date implements ; and to put down ginning and baling 
factories, so that the cotton, when grown, can be properly pre- 
pared for market 

The assistance of H.M.'s Government has been willingly 
given, and. by the help of the Colonial Governments, large 
tracts of land are being secured, and operations commenced. 
Large areas will be planted this season in Southern 
Nigeria, and also in Lagos and Sierra Leone. In Gambia and 
the Gold Coast smaller model farms will be started. In all 
these places experts are working, and the reports they send are 
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very encouraging. Cotton is indigenous, and once the native is 
taught how to utilise this gift of nature, and to realise that his 
product is wanted and will find a ready market at a remunera- 
tive price, enormous quantities will be grown. 

Northern Nigeria is a magnificent agricultural country, where 
cotton will grow in profusion and only wants proper cultivation. 
The experts have reported that all over West Africa cotton 
grows luxuriantly in a wild state ; the natives never cultivate the 
plant, but gather what they require for spinning and weaving 
their native cloths, which, considering their primitive methods, 
are really very fine. 

It is found that three qualities predominate. (0 ^ yellow, 
short, and soft fibre, quite useless ; (2) a creamy, moderate- 
stapled and fairly strong, very like rough Peruvian ; (3) a white, 
good, strong fibre, about an inch to an inch and one-eighth in 
length, and a very good substitute for American. 

This last class will be cultivated as largely as possible and 
the others eradicated. American seed will also be tried, but 
the general opinion is that the native will succeed best In the 
West Coast of Africa, with its native cotton, almost unlimited 
land, and abundant labour, guided by expert assistance, the 
possibilities are immense. Provision will have to be made for 
better transport by rail, water, and roads. The assistance of 
the Government has been promised in this direction, as they 
fully realise the immense importance of a successful issue of this 
undertaking, both to the mother country and the Colonies. 

British Central and British East Africa, Rhodesia, cind 
Uganda also promise to prove cotton-producing countries ; here 
the Eg>'ptian variety can be satisfactorily grown. From British 
Central Africa a considerable quantity is now coming forward, 
and next year probably forty to fifty thousand acres will be 
planted. The Association is encouraging the planters by ad- 
vances, and supplying machinery for ginning and baling, and 
the prospects of these territories becoming large producing areas 
are very good. 

The West Indies formerly produced a large quantity of 
cotton ; in fact, the finest .Sea Island cotton was first grown in 
Barbados. 

The industry was neglected in favour of sugar and almost 
died out An effort is now being made, and with every prospect 
of success, to induce the almost ruined sugar planters to turn 
their attention to cotton. 

The Government are encouraging the movement, and Sir 
Daniel Morris, Director of Agriculture for the West Indies, is 
giving special attention, and the various local authorities are also 
assisting. Already thousands of acres have been planted and 
very good cotton produced, and for the finer classes of cotton 
a considerable addition to the supply is thus assured. 

In many other parts of the Empire cotton can be grown — 
Ceylon, Burma, Borneo, Cyprus, Northern Australia, Fiji, British 
Guiana, British Honduras, etc. 
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From this brief survey, it is evident that in the matter of 
cotton the British Empire can be self-contained. Sea Island 
from the West Indies. American qualities from the West, 
Egyptian from the East of Africa, and the shorter staple from 
India ; in fact, all grades of cotton can be grown under the Brit- 
ish flag. 

To encourage and foster this industry, the British Cotton- 
Growing Association is giving assistance in every possible way, 
and the future prosperity of the cotton trade of England de- 
pends very much on the result of these eiforts. As Britishers 
we have put our hands to this work, and no pains will be spared 
to make it a grand success. 

As I stated in my opening sentence, this question affects 
all cotton-spinning countries, and all are fully alive to the ocn- 
lous position. The German Colonial Agricultural Commit*:.^ 
and the French Cotton Association are vigorously working oa 
lines similar to those of the British Association in their African 
territories, and we wish them every success. These Associations 
are in cordial communication with each other, and much valuable 
information has been exchanged. 

In conclusion, let me once more repeat that this is a vital 
question, and every assistance should be rendered to those 
who are working to increase the world's supply of cotton, for on 
the results of their labours depend largely the very existence of 
the cotton trade, the success or ruin of the employers, and the 
prosperity or misery of the workers. 

The Chairman, after thanking Mr. Atkins, said : The British 
Cotton-Growing Association, although it was primarily started to 
grow cotton for the benett of the British Empire and to develop 
the British Colonies, is really working for the benefit of the world. 
For whatever success the British Colonies or the colonies of any 
other nation may have the whole world will benefit. The cotton 
grown is available for all, and therefore it is most desirable that 
no narrow view should be taken. I am sorry to see it expressed, 
even in high places, that we are concerned about this cotton-grow- 
ing as being solely for the benefit of the British Empire. We are 
concerned about the welfare of the world. The supply of cotton 
is a world-wide question, and wherever it is successfully cultivated 
it will benefit humanity in general. 

Baron CantoNI (Italy) : I think I shall only be interpreting the 
sentiments of the Congress if I ask everybody to join me in an 
expression of deep gratitude to the British Cotton-Growing Associa- 
tion. Whatever we can do to master the cotton mar- 
ket, or to keep people from abusing their mastership of it, we should 
do ; and nothing will help so much in this direction as the provision 
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of larger supplies of cotton. We are sure the business of the 
British Association will be managed with the courage and the enter- 
prise which the English people bring to whatever they do. 

The Chairman : I now call upon Herr Wilckens, Secretarj' of 
the Colonial Agricultural Committee, Berlin, to read his Paper on 
" The Supply of Cotton." 

Herr Wilckens read the following Paper: — 

Established in 1896, the German Colonial Agricultural Com- 
mittee, without resorting to agitation and controversy, strives 
for the public good, by means of thorough pioneer agricultural 
works, for the establishment of the German Colonial interests. 

The following are amongst the important results of the 
undertakings of tne German Colonies : — The introduction of the 
india-rubber trade and the improvement of cocoa -plan ting. 
The discovery of the durability of gutta-percha for cables. The 
acquisition of machinery for obtaining a reasonable profit on 
the products of the oil palm, the cocoa-nut tree, the earth-nut, 
bananas, etc. The supply of water by springs, etc. 

Acknowledging the threatening danger of the increasing 
disproportion of the world's cotton production to the world's 
cotton consumption, Germany took up the question of the 
supply of cotton from African territories in 1900. 

The Colonial Agricultural Committee sent out in November, 
1900, the first cotton mission to the West African Colony, 
Togo, and since then the cotton-growing experiments in Ger- 
man East Africa and the other German Colonies have beeiv 
extended. 

Upon the present position of the German cotton-growing 
undertakings the Committee supplies the following report : — 

The Cotton Expedition in Togo consists of the German - 
American planter and former Sheriff, J. H. Buvinghausen ; 
buyer F. Stumpf, well versed in West African affairs ; and the 
machine master, Paul Fleischer. The members of the expedi- 
tion travel continually through the Colonies during the plant- 
ing and harvest periods, May to June and December to March, 
in order to encourage cotton-growing amongst the natives and 
settlers. Journeys to the neighbouring English and French 
Colonies have been undertaken in order to make comparisons- 
with cotton-growing experiments there. 

The expedition looks after the experimenting stations, Tove.. 
in the plain of Misa, and the newly-erected training school, 
Nuatscha, in the district of Atakpaime, directed by the Ameri- 
can experts, Messrs. J. Robinson, F. Griffin, and H. Bryan. 

In Nuatscha intelligent natives in large numbers are being 
educated, who find employment as teachers in their native 
districts. Under the influence of the Tove station, in the 
opinion of the Bremen Cotton Exchange, the Togo cotton im- 
proves each delivery, the results obtained by mixing American 
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with native seed realised the highest figure obtained so far for 
Togo cotton, namely, " full good middling, about 30 mm, staple, 
75 pf. per ]2 kilo., on 25th Feb. of the current year." 

The expedition controls the buying markets and ginning 
stations opened in the Colonies Here the distribution of native 
and foreign seed takes place. Up to now about 50,000 lb. 
have been distributed. 

Ginning stations of the second class have been erected with 
coal-gms, those of the third class with hand gins and presses. 

A station of the first class with steam power under European 
direction is established on the railway line Lome-Palmie. 

The crop of 1904, which is now coming in, according to the 
estimate of the expedition, amounts to about 200,000 lb. 

Thanks to the valuable assistance of the Imperial Repre- 
sentative Governor, Count von Zech, and the District Director, 
the planting area has been increased this year fivefold, so that 
with a normal development of cultivation a crop corresponding 
with the increased acreage may be expected in 1905. 

Noteworthy are the first large cotton-planting experiments 
of the plantation Kpemi G.m.b.H., which cultivates cotton along 
with the planting of cocoa- palms. The plantation has at its 
disposal well-trained cattle and is well laid out for transport, 
being situated near the railway in course of construction on the 
coast of Lome-Klein Pops. 

To encourage the further extension of cotton-growing a 
cotton exhibition is to be held at the end of the year in 
Palmie. Prizes for special productions of quantity and quality 
will be distributed. 

An allowance for carriage is made on all exported 
cotton. A cotton conference of those interested is held every 
year for the purpose of discussing the experiments made in the 
various districts, and for considering what steps are to be taken 
during the next campaign. 

A most important condition for the further development 
of a staple article like cotton, on a large scale, and in the cal- 
culation of which every pfennig tells, is, of course, a cheap and 
satisfactory means of transport. Owing to the very prevalent 
cattle diseases in tropical Africa, transport by railroads is 
imperative. 

The Committee in igoi planned the Togo railway Lom^- 
Palmie. The scheme respecting the raising of a loan for the 
building of this railway, amounting in round figures to 8 million 
marks, is now before the Reichstag, awaiting decision by a 
ballot, in the name of 200 Chambers of Commerce, towns, in- 
dustrial and Colonial bodies, bank institutions, and missions. 
The Committee has recommended to the Reichstag the adop- 
tion of the scheme. 

The experiments of the cotton stations regarding the use 
of beasts of burden have been limited so far to mules from 
the Canary Islands, bullocks and horses from the interior, with 
experiments for protecting oxen against the sting of poisonous 
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flies. The Government physician, Dr. Schilling, is constantly 
engaged in Togo and Cameroon. 

Dr. Walther Busse, the plant pathologist, will commence his 
journey to Togo in August, for the investigation of cotton de- 
fects, in order to take precautionary measures in conjunction 
with the Cotton Expedition. 

Cameroon. — By means of the waterway Niger-Benoue the 
Committee is now having several thousand kilos, of cotton 
brought from the province of Garua through the intermediary 
of Captain Thierry, in order to establish the quality 
and cost of Garua cotton. The Imperial Governor v. Puttkam- 
mer describes Garua as a rich cotton territory of the future. 
In Bali cotton-growing experiments are being made by 
the mission. 

German Sojth-West Africa.— A scheme for farmers to 
carry on cotton-growing in a territory bordering on the future 
Otavi railway is at present in abeyance. When the Herero in- 
surrection is at an end the Committee will resume operations. 
From Okahandja cotton samples equal to &ne Sea Island at 
I mk. to 1.70 nik. per ji kilo, have been received. 

German East Africa. — The cotton operations, on account 
of dissimilar conditions, differ entirely here from those in the 
Togo Colony. Here the principal objects are to sustain the 
cotton-growing experiments of the commercial and planting 
firms and missions under the guidance of cotton experts, by 
granting insurance money, and making advances by grants of 
free lands, gins, and packing presses. The German-American 
cotton farmer and former County Commissioner in Texas con- 
ducts the cotton expeditioa He is assisted by the cotton 
farmer H. J. Wiebusch ''also of Texas) as agricultural assistant, 
and by Karl Sasse in the cotton machinery department 

The enterprise is being advanced in every direction by the 
Imperial Governor Count v. Gotzen. 

The opinions of the Bremen Cotton Exchange on East 
African cotton are as follows : — 

(a) "Value on 21st January, 1904, about 90 to 92 pf per 
^ kilo., excellent class and staple. The latter only mixed a 
little here and there, (b) Value i to 1.05 mk. per }^ kilo., 
staple very fiiie, clean, a little rougher than Joanowich." 

For East Africa the planting period has been fixed as 
Januar}' to April ; the harvest begins in August. About 
70,000 lb. of foreign seed of various sorts, principally Egyptian 
have been distributed. 

In this expedition the following have been cultivated in the 
north and south coast districts : Tanga-Wilhelmstal-Mombo 900 
acres, Pangani 20 acres, Saadani 40 acres, Bagamoyo 160 acres, 
Daressalam- Mrogoro 300 acres, Moharo 60 acres, Lindi 200 
acres, Mikindani 20 acres. Kilwa 450 acres, together more than 
2,000 acres. In the Kilwa district the Cotton Inspector reports 
further about 100,000 acres as good cotton land. The Usarabara 
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railway has had a beneficial effect upon cotton-glowing in the 
Tanga district. The Committee has petitioned the Reichst!^ 
to sanction means for a railway line from Daressalam-Mrogoro. 
For the information of the districts interested in a railway in the 
south of the Colony Kilwa-Nyassasee) Mr. Paul Fuchs, formerly 
representative of the German East African Company, acting 
for the Committee, was sent out on April 19th. 

In regard to the question of cattle Dr. Panse is entrusted 
with investigations. 

In Songea, on the Nyassa, in the Kilimandscharo district, 
and especially in the Province of Nera, large experiments have 
already been made in cotton-growing by natives and settlers. 
The Nera and Kilimandscharo cotton is sent by the Uganda 
Railway via Mombassa for export. 

The Committee is now making preparations for cotton-grow- 
ing in the Rud&dji district on a large scale, as, according to 
the evidence of experts, there are more than 700,000 acres of 
excellent cotton -growing land, and there are also facilities for 
transport. 

For the carrying out of this special task, Mr. F. A. Holz- 
mann, recently appointed German-American cotton expert, has 
been selected. He was formerly in the service of the American 
Government, and has conducted a training school in Texas. In 
this district a school for the education of cotton instruc- 
tors will also be established. 

At present a central ginning station with steam power is 
being erected, and the 26 ginning machines and 13 presses 
which are in use will be forwarded inland. 

A Cotton Exhibition will be held simultaneously with the 
Agricultural Exhibition arranged for in August by tlie Imperial 
Governor, Count von Gotzen. For cotton and other important 
national raw materials and products, as well as for cattle, 
the Committee offers valuable prizes. At the same time a Cotton 
Conference will be held, to assist in further investigations of the 
position of cotton-growing in the Colonies. 

Similar investigations will be made in the Egyptian cotton- 
growing districts by the Cotton Inspector and Professor Zim- 
merariann-Amani, under the direction of the German Agricul- 
tural Attaches in Cairo. 

Like the Woermann Line for Togo, the German East 
Africa Line and \Vm. Oswald and Co. have most kindly under- 
taken to for%vard, free of charge for the time being, cotton from 
German East Africa to Germany. 

The Imperial Consul Scheiat is preparing in Galveston for 
the position of cotton expert. Recently the Imperial Consulate 
has undertaken the protection and the control of the German 
landlords who are being sent to the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. 

New Guinea. — Cotton-seed has been placed at the disposal 
of the firm of Kaufmann V. von Blumental in Kuragakaul, and 
free transport of the crop has been promised. 
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Asia Minor. — To encourage production in the territory 
of Adana, a German-Levant Cotton Company has been 
formed, and the undertaking will be assisted by the Committee. 

Morocco. — Through the German-Morocco Company the 
Committee in Morocco has forwarded Egyptian cotton-seed 
to the Germans interested, namely, E. G. Dannenberg in 
Mazagan, and Richter in Saffi. 

South Brazil. — American cotton-seed has been delivered to 
the Hauseatic Colonisation Company and to the Colonial 
Committee. 

Borneo. — The German coffee company Rambey-Serdang 
receives American cotton-seed. 

Working. — Fifty spinners were engaged in putting to a 
practical test the 1 40,000 lb. of Togo and East African cotton 
imported into Germany up to January of the current year. 
All agree in saying that the German Colonial cotton has im- 
proved from delivery to delivery, and that a thoroughly suitable 
quality for the German industry is produced. 

In conclusion, an American opinion of the German Colonial 
cotton enterprise is of interest. The official report of the Ameri- 
can General Consul, Frank H. Mason, in Berlin, points out 
" that the well-planned and expert working of the Colonial 
Agricultural Committee respecting the establishing of cotton- 
growing in the German Colonies on a Isirge scale must be 
recognised," and concludes as follows : " A number of years 
may elapse before the European cotton-growing crusade attains 
to everything it has set out for, but whether it pleases us or not 
the time will come sooner or later when, outside America, the 
cotton of our southern States will no longer have undivided 
sway." 

The thanks of the Congress were accorded Herr Wilckens for 
his valuable Paper. 

A Paper, by Director Stark, of Chemnitz, on " The Importance 
of Cotton in the World's Commerce and Industry," was at his re- 
quest taken as read, after being distributed to the members of the 
Congress. 

Senhor H. p. Taveira (Portugal) read the following Paper 
on " The Cultivation of Cotton in the Portuguese Colonies." 

This Paper was prepared by M. Augusto Ribeiro, of Lisbon, 
on behalf of the " Association Industrielle Portugaise." 

Everyone is acquainted with the unprecedented crisis which 
is so acutely felt by the cotton industry of the whole world, 
and with the efforts made by all countries to shield the indus- 
try from the effects of the scarcity and the high price of the 
raw material 
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We in Portugal are familiar with the efforts of the English 
Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, and with the work of the 
British Cotton-Growing Association in England and of the 
Colonial Cotton Association in France, in entering upon a 
campaign — the success of which seems to be assured — with 
the object of establishing or encouraging cotton-growing in 
all Colonial territory, in order to place the cotton industry in 
a secure position. The work which has been commenced is 
essentially practical, and it is in this direction that a certain 
and speedy remedy is to be found 

Through being in touch with the undertakings of the great 
Europ)ean industrijil powers, Portugal recognises that she is 
most favourably circumstanced for contributing in a direct way 
to the supply of the raw material necessary for her own cotton 
industry, and, to a certain extent, for that of other nations. 
You will allow us to describe the history of cotton-growing 
and cultivation in the African Colonies. Cotton is a natur^ 
and spontaneous product of all the Portuguese Colonies, from 
Guinea to Timor, but the production is greatest in the pro- 
>'ince of Angola (Western Africa). The growths which pre- 
dominate are the Gossypium arbortum and Gossypium 
htrbaceum. 

In Cape Verde and Guinea a third class exists — and this has 
been worked industrially — namely, yellow cotton, which, in 
the opinion of an English naturalist, Dr. Rohr, is of the Siamese 
kind 

In 1852 the Marquis of Sa da Bandeira, at that time Minister 
of Marine and of the Portuguese Colonies, whose splendid 
efforts in the development of the Portuguese Colonies are well 
known, determined to perfect and specialise cotton-growing in 
Western Africa. For the furtherance of this useful object large 
grants of land for the exclusive cultivation of cotton were made 
to well-known capitalists at Lisbon, notably to Mr. John 
Beaton, an Englishman. Selected seeds were imp<nrted direct 
from Brazil and the United States, and were supplied to the 
farmers free of charge. A Brazilian expert was engaged to 
superintend the plantations and to attend to the preparing of 
the products. Pickers and presses then in use were acquired 
by the Portuguese Government and forwarded to 
Angola. During the period from 1852 to 1862 ten shipments 
of cotton seed were received by the Portuguese Colony. In- 
structions relative to cultivation were published, and very widely 
spread. 

The Portuguese Government declared as free the ex- 
port of Colonial cotton, and paid the farmers for the first 
three crops, in order to introduce the product to the consuming 
markets. The first samples of the new cotton arrived at 
the capital at the commencement of the year 1858, and were 
sent to Manchester through the intermediary of Mr. Graham, 
a British merchant established in Lisbon, a friend of the Mar- 
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quis, and a gentleman devoted to the development of 
business relations between Portugal and England. 

As a result. Portuguese cotton was ranked amongst the 
first class, that is to say, equal to Egyptian, which was much 
sought after by the English cotton industry. The buying 
price naturally depended upon the quantities put upon the 
market, as well as upon the guarantee of its perfect selection. 
The exports of selected cotton (distinguished from native) 
reached 10,000 kilos, in 1858, and they rose to 300,000 in 1867 
and to Soo.ooo in 1877. 

At the international Exhibition held in Paris in 1865 Portu- 
guese Colonial cottons were exhibited. Cape Verde showed 
samples of yellow cotton, Angola, samples of arboreum 
and herbaceum, grown in the north and south of 
the province, almost ait being products of the seeds of 
New Orleans. From the central region the cotton was from 
the seeds of Brazil (Pernambuco) and the United States 
(Upland, Sea Island, and New Orleans). It has been seen that 
all the departments of the province produced cotton, notably 
Mossamedes, Loanda, Bengueila, Congo, and Malange, where 
important works of replanting and selection have now been 
commenced with great hope of success. At the head of this 
movement for restoring the prosperity of West Africa 
might be mentioned the Compagnie du Caxengo, which is 
already undertaking sugar-planting. Two other Colonial com- 
panies — La Compagnie de Cabinda and La Societe Cotonniere 
du Congo — have been formed quite recently for experimenting 
with cotton-growing. The Portuguese Government is not indif- 
ferent to this movement, and we think it is disposed to take 
measures for the opening up of the cotton industry 
by studying the best methods of American planters and by 
sending to West Africa a number of experienced persons in 
order to establish regular plantations. 

The cotton industry of the nation consumes annually 
15,000,000 kilos, of cotton. A hectare of land will contain 
about 400 cotton plants, each capable of producing about 2 
kilos, annually. It would therefore be sufficient to cultivate 
20,000 hectares in order to obtain 16,000,000 kilos., and this 
would prevent the importation into Portugal of similar foreign 
products, which represent an annual expenditure of 21,380,000 
francs. East Africa is also admirably suited for cotton-growing, 
and experiments have already been commenced in Manica. 
Nyassa, I'Inhambane, and Zambesi, the first results of which 
are very encouraging. 

With this citation of the facts it will be recognised that 
Portugal is placed in an exceptional position as regards the 
problem of the supply of raw material for the cotton industry, 
that she has a start of fifty years in cotton-growing experi- 
ments, and is trying to improve the quality of her product by 
the selection of the seeds, and by introducing, at the same time^ 
the most profitable methods of preparation. In 1880, at the time 
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of the industrial inquiry, the opinion of spinners and weavers 
was found to be unanimous in regard to the superior 
quahty of Colonial cotton, but in spite of this the cultivaticn 
was to some extent abandoned in the year 1S90, at which time 
the exports had been reduced to 200,000 kilos. TraveUors, 
however, taking the train from Loanda to Ambaca, could sec, 
at every hanest time, on either side of the track, enormous 
stretches of land covered with native cotton, which was allowed 
to fall and to rot as being quite useless and valueless. 

But in view of the crisis which has caused everyone to look to 
the cotton fields of Western Africa, Portugal is resolved to re- 
new her labours in order to defend herself, and to meet the 
demands for raw material from her own spinners. As districts 
suitable for cotton-growing are already well known, an en- 
deavour to interest the Portuguese capitalists will be made. 
We shall work with firmness and courage, and whilst keeping 
in view the demands of our own country, we hope the produc- 
tion will be developed to such an extent that Portugal also will 
be in a position to supply the spinning and weaving concerns 
of the cotton centres of Europe in a spirit of patriotism of quite 
a superior character And we are quite convinced that the com- 
mercial development of cotton-growing in the Portuguese Colo- 
nies will result in the production of cotton of a first-class 
quality. Moreover, Portugal, like the rest of the cotton-using 
world, eagerly awaits the results of the schemes which many 
countries have undertaken for the success of this work, and 
which are of such immense importance to the entire industrial 
world. 

MONsrELT? Berger read the following report, prepared by the 
Association Cotonniere Coloniale, Paris, May 15, 1904, on "The 
Cotton Question from the French Point of View " : — 

The whole of Europe is at present deeply interested in the 
subject of Cotton Supply. The total production of the world 
is about 14,000,000 bales of 500 lb., of which America contri- 
butes 10,500,000, or about 75 per cent. 

Year after year the number of spindles and looms in 
America increases. New spinning and weaving mills are multi- 
plying rapidly ; the erection of mills in the neighbourhood of the 
cotton plantations is constantly going on ; and the result of all 
this is that as the home consumption of cotton in America in- 
creases, so her power of exporting the raw material diminishes. 

The consumption in America of American-grown cotton has 
increased from 2,287,000 bales in 1893 to 3,908,000 bales in 
1903 ; and the rate of increase seems bound to become more 
rapid in the future. 

This means that the French cotton industr)' will soon be face 
to face with a grave disaster unless a solution of the existing 
difficulty be found. 

At the present time, in order to feed its 6,150,000 spinning 
spindles, and its 108,000 weaving looms, the French cotton 
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industry pays each year more than 300,000,000 francs for the 
raw material, and this sum goes to the United States, Egypt, 
and to India. But even amidst these conditions, the French 
industry is able to supply its requirements and to maintain its 
position. 

Should, however, the time come when America is in a posi- 
tion to use all the cotton she produces, then the state of affairs 
would be very different. The 300 French spinning concerns, 
and 600 weaving establishments, without taking into account the 
dyeing and finishing works, would be obliged to close their 
doors, forcing on to the streets, deprived of their means of 
existence, a multitude of workers numbering more than 250,000, 
and thus causing a labour and economical crisis, the consequence 
of which would be disastrous. 

Here arises a real national danger, which it is necessary to 
avoid. 

It is to be very easily found in the full utilisation of all those 
of our Colonial territories which lend themselves to cotton- 
growing. The French Colonial possessions are vast and exten- 
sive. In most of our Colonies cotton is of " spontaneous 
growth," from which, however, it would not be safe to conclude 
that all the Colonies are adapted for supplying cotton. Certain 
qualities of contexture are in fact necessary for cotton, without 
which its use in commerce is either impossible or would give 
very inferior results. 

The other great European nations menaced by the same 
danger are making great efforts to escape. Russia obtains her 
cotton from Turkestan, and is developing its production by 
every possible means. England owns India and Egypt, but 
the cotton produced in these two Colonies is used for very 
special purposes. The English metropolitan industries would 
therefore be condemned if England did not possess other terri- 
tories. She has discovered them in Western Africa, where 
experiments are being made with every prospect of success. 

Germany is making similar experiments in her several 
African Colonies, and particularly in Togo and Cameroon. 

As the cultivation of cotton does not come under the cate- 
gory of rich products, it might be taken for granted that for the 
present, in any case, there is no prospect of furthering its de- 
velopment except in the new Colonies, where the native, whose 
requirements are restricted, is satisfied with smaller gain. But 
still, in those Colonies where the means of transport are elemen- 
tary, care must be taken not to burden the cotton with such 
freight charges as would destroy the good effects of the work 
undertaken. There is indeed one standard which must govern 
every attempt made to shake off the predominance of America, 
and this is, the low price of American cotton. 

Three of our Colonies appear at the present time in favour- 
able condition. They aret The Soudan, Dahomey, and thej 
Colony of Madagascar, with their dependencies. 
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In the Soudan the valley of the Niger offers such facihties 
for cotton-growing that there has been no hesitation in giving 
to this river the name of Nil Francais (the French Nile). 

The study of the subject of cotton has been undertaken in 
a special manner by M. le Capitaine Lenfant 

Previously, in addition to this, M. le General de Trentinian 
had made practical experiments in buying native cotton and had 
obtained excellent results. 

The immediate possibility of growing cotton in some of the 
French Colonies in Western Africa having been demonstrated, 
what is there that remains to be done in order to obtain a 
decided and rapid development of this production with a view 
to combating tlie American danger without delay? 

There has been formed in France a Colonial Cotton Associa- 
tion on the lines of the English and German Associations. 

The French Association consists to-day of 548 members, 
including donors, founders, honorary, and active members. The- 
annual income is not in proportion to the importance of the 
object in view, but there is no doubt that we in France shall 
soon be able to obtain the unanimous support of all those 
interested. 

We think it well to reproduce at this juncture the view which 
M. Baudin supported with remarkable energy in the Journal on 
the 5 th June, 1903 : — 

" Is not the condition of this great national industry 
exceptional, and exposed to rum by a nation which- 
possesses superior and irresistible resources of nature? 

" Is there not a danger which takes the form of a national 
question ? 

" The French ' Industriels ' are to be complimented for 
having taken the initiative by establishing a Colonial 
Cotton Association. On their success rests the fate of 
nearly 1.200,000 European workpeople. Mighty conflicts 
are in progress, in which labour is at stake, and which, cruel 
as they may seem, will be the tribute of peace and the 
guarantee of human existence." 
In England the subscriptions reach 2,500,000 francs. The- 
list is very interesting to study. Subscriptions of 6,000 to 
12,000 francs given by private firms are numerous. Those of 
syndicates, associations, and amalgamated societies vary from 
12,000 to 75,000 francs. Five workpeople's associations figure 
in the list, with sums ranging from 1,250 to 25,000 francs, giving 
a total of 62,500 francs. 

After a long and careful study of the subject, and after hav- 
ing consulted everyone of recognised authority, either as re- 
gards the Metropolitan or the Colonial point of view, the- 
Association has decided to define its policy under the follow- 
ing five heads : — 

r. The development and improvement of cotton-grow- 
ing in those Colonies where the natives are fitted for it ; 
and in all those where cotton fibre is found. 
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2. The study of the methods of ginning and packing 
compatible with the different classes of cotton and local 
means. 

3. The study of the methods of transport and how to 
treat with public authorities for increasing and making 
transport as economical as possible. 

4. The helping of planters to improve the quality 
of their products by buying the best classes and encouraging 
the formation of buying centres. 

5. The distribution of selected native and foreign seeds 
in the villages in order to obtain more valuable types. 

This programme being presented, the action of this Associa- 
tion will make itself felt in each of the Colonial districts suitable 
for cotton-planting. 

Either through the intermediary of Colonial authorities or 
direct representatives connected with the work of the Association 
and possessed of good experience of the natives, numerous and 
considerable distributions of seed have been made in Africa. 
Ginning machines, the buying price of which delivered at Havre 
is not less than 750 francs, have been sent to the native centres, 
and are being used. 

Finally the Association is actively pursuing a thorough study 
of each of the French Colonies as regards cotton-growing, and 
is engaged in ascertaining both scientifically as well as in a 
practical way which Colonies will be likely to yield abundant 
and fruitful crops. 

The Cotton Association has also been fortunate in obtain- 
ing from the Colonial Adminstration most friendly and valuable 
assistance. 

The Minister of the Colonies, who presided over the banquet 
given to M. Roume, Governor- General of French Western 
Africa, gave expression to tlie following words; — 

" It is well to repeat that that which characterises this 
Association most particularly, and makes it so worthy of 
respect and calls forth our sympathy, is, as Mr. Roume has 
pointed out, the fact that this is a patriotic and disinterested 
Association. It works in the public rather than 
in private interests; it is concerned with a state 
of affairs which might have serious consequences, 
not only for the manufacturer, but also for the 
consumer, for all the inhabitants of this countrj', for all 
those who buy and use cotton." 
As the work of the Cotton Association had to be immediately 
extended to the territories of French West Africa, it was indis- 
pensable to obtain the entire concurrence of the Governor- 
General. M. Roume. 

At the banquet given to M. Roume, this gentleman ex- 
pressed himself as follows : — 

" When an Association like yours appeals to us we find 
ourselves in the same position as the man to whom certain 
persons, with good intention, have suggested to him the 
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way to make his fortune, and who in turn does not fail to 
respond with all haste to overtures of such a character." 
The Association has, therefore, found in M. Roume a great 
functionary fully conscious of his position and of the necessity 
of favouring the efforts of private initiative in combining them 
with those of his administration. On several other occasions the 
Association has received the greatest encouragement from the 
eminent Chief who presides over the destinies of this important 
part of our African Empire. The Governors-General, M. Beau, 
and General Gallieni, have entirely fallen in with the view of 
the Minister, and like their eminent colleague of Western Africa, 
have offered to the Association all the help of their Administra- 
tioa The absolute assuraince of a strict collaboration is for us 
the token of complete success. 

The Colonial Administration possesses special authority 
which the Association cannot have, and this is practical experi- 
ence which often is only acquired at a very high price, in the 
conduct of great industrial and commercial aifairs. As enemies 
the Administration and the Association would only obtain 
inadequate results, which would be both discordant and contra- 
dictory. Being associated, as they are to-day, in a close bond 
of union, they will be able to combat the American danger, 
which threatens our most important national industry. 
M. Roume, Governor-General of French West Africa, in a let- 
ter dated Goree, the 29th February, 1904, says: — 

" In the journey which I have just made on the Niger 
and in Guinea, I was able to ascertain the importance of 
cotton-growing for these districts, and also the good results 
which have been obtained from the experiments of one 
year. 

" The natives have been very much impressed with the 
strength of American cotton which they have cultivated, 
and also with the beauty of its fibres. 

" There is no doubt that in future they will be ready and 
willing to replace their own types by those of other 
countries, the value of which they have been able to 
appreciate. 

" The experiments of 1903 have proved that these cotton 
plants develop and fructify regularly. 

" Henceforth we must endeavour to gradually eliminate 
from the best-known sorts those which are only mediocre 
in quality, and are liable to rapidly degenerate." 
Industrial experiments with cotton grown in the Soudan and 
Dahomey have been made in France, and the results which 
have been obtained are an encouragement to continue the work 
which has been commenced. 

In concluding a report on Dahomey cotton, M. Paul Angel 
says : — 

" Dahomey cotton, from the technical point of view, in 
its use in spiiming and weaving, has produced excellent 
results. One might go so far as to say that for a cotton of 
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in getting the very person who directed the first experimental 
cultures, a man with thirteen years' experience in Egypt, and he 
went to Massaua last March. Now the land is prepared to receive 
the first cotton seed. We hope in November to have samples of 
some ICO bales, and to be able to judge what this Colony can do. 
The valuable information that has been given this morning is very 
useful indeed, and will greatly help those who are engaged in 
minor enterprises. 

Herr PrOWE (Russia), giving statistics about Russian-grown 
cotton, said: In European Russia cotton is grown only in the region 
of the Caucasus — about 40,000 bales a year. In parts of Asia Ameri- 
can seeds were sown some twenty years ago and the result was very 
good : the average quality would be about " middling." The whole 
of the cotton grown in Russia is about 400,000 bales a year, about 
one-third of the cotton required for the Russian spindles. About 
800,000 bales are imported from America, Egypt, and India. The 
prices paid for this American seed cotton arc the same as the 
prices paid for American cotton. This year we have got prices up 
to more than lod. a pound, and there is a duty of 2 lid. As to the 
further development of cotton culture in Russia, I may say that in 
1 890 we had about 1 30,000 bales, in 1 899 about 300,000 bales. Now 
I think the quantity is about 400,000 bales a year. 

The following Paper was read by MONSIEUR jEAN DE 

HEMPTINNE (Belgium): — 

For some time the Government of the Congo Free State 
has been very actively engaged in the cultivation of cotton in 
its territories, but it is only since the cotton crisis, which is 
making itself felt at present, and to which the attention of the 
Government has been directed, that its efforts have extended 
not only to the cultivation of the native cotton plant, which is 
met with in different parts of the Congo State, but also to the 
introduction and active reproduction of cotton of foreign origin. 
It is in this way that experiments have been made with the 
better known varieties, amongst which it would be well to 
mention the plants of New Orleans, Georgia, Sea Island, Peru, 
and Upper and Lower Egypt. The object of the first experi- 
ments was to ascertain the peculiarities of the foreign plants, 
the best time for sowing, the care to be given to cultivation, 
the time for gathering, and the determining of the varieties to 
which the preference ought to be given, on account of their 
suitability to the soil and climate of the Congo, and the 
superiority of their quality and productiveness. When sending 
these seeds the Government issued, for the use of its agents 
engaged in the cultivation of the cotton plants, an important 
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note bearing on their cultivation, and on the gathering-in of 
the harvest 

The Government afterwards interested itself in sending to 
the plantations various models of gins and presses for the pre- 
paration and packing of the cotton intended for export. 

In addition to this, the State took steps to engage expert 
planters, who had laboured with success in cotton -growing, gin- 
ning and packing, with a view to place the management of vast 
plantations under their direction. If one looks forward to successful 
results in cotton-growing on the Congo, it must be stated with 
confidence that plantations, directed and managed in the 
manner indicated, will certainly and quickly produce a full 
crop of cotton of the very best quality. 

The first crops of cotton from the small experimental planta- 
tions, established in the Lower Congo district, which were sub- 
mitted to experts, were found to be of good quality. It might be 
well to cite, amongst others, the Egyptian classes gathered in at 
the Kalamu station, which realised the highest figure, namely, 
fr. 2.30 per kilo. 

Other descriptions, like that of New Orleans, of which 
Sir Alfred Jones was kind enough to offer a ton of seed to the 
Congo Free State, cultivated under the same conditions, and 
harvested with even greater care, only realised prices varying 
from fr. 1.30 to fr. 1.70 per kilo. A sample of native cotton in 
Maiumbe, gathered in by the blacks without care, was estimated 
at fr. 1.30 per kilo. Tiiis class resembles the Indian qualities 
which are used for making coarse weft. 

The results of these first experiments lead to the conclusion 
that the original Egj'ptian cotton plants have given, and will 
probably continue to give, better crops than those from other 
lands. 

The second series of experiments made during the last 
rainy season were unfavourably influenced by a prolonged and 
abnormally dry season, and the plants suffered severely during the 
first period of their growth. The State has just been informed 
that these plantations will nevertheless produce crops suffi- 
ciently important to enable it to form a correct idea as to the 
quantity and quality of the various sorts which have been 
grown and to collect the seed necessary for future planting. 

In the Upper Congo the growing experiments have been con- 
ducted principally in the district of Haut-Ituri, where the climate 
and soil appear to be specially favourable to cotton-growing. 
Taking into account, however, the distance which separates 
this district from the coast, and the consequent high charges to 
which the cotton is subject for carriage from the plantations to 
the European markets, one cannot look forward to large crops 
from this part of the Congo. Further, we cannot count upon 
the forest region of the equator for cotton cultivation. The 
damp air and the constant rains which are prevalent in this 
part of the State are prejudicial not only to the growth of the 
.plants but to the ripening, the harvesting, and preparation of 
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the cotton. However, the Botanical Gardens of Eala, situated in 
the same district of the equator, are actively engaged in the 
selection and gathering in of cotton. This establishment is now 
able to supply every demand for seed which is made. Never- 
theless, the Government continues to forward to the Congo seeds 
of the best varieties of foreign cotton. According to a recent 
report on the situation of cotton grown in the Botanical Gardens 
in Eala, it is stated that appreciable progress has been made. 
Of the eleven sorts mentioned below, the drst eight have 
yielded a first crop which it is expected will soon be delu'cred 
in Brussels : — 

Gossypinm barbadense (Choice Upland). 
•• (Abassi). 

„ „ (Mit Afifi). 

, „ (Sea Island). 

„ „ (Georgian). 

II II 

„ „ (Peruvian Class). 

Louisiana Cotton. 

Gossypium herbaceum. 

Gossypinm barbadense (Jannovitch). 

New Orleans Cotton. 
Some time ago the Government called the attention of 
the Chief of the Local Government to the great advantage which 
the natives would derive from cotton-growing undertaken by 
their chiefs. Cotton, although not an indigenous plant, has at least 
been naturalised for some considerable time in all the districts 
of the Free Statc^-especially in the districts of the Lower Congo 
— and as the natives understand the peculiarities of growing 
and reaping, there is every reason for anticipating good results 
from their plantations. It is in this way that growing experi- 
ments have been suggested to the native chiefs in the Maiumbe 
district. The management of the fields, their maintenance, 
and the reaping of the crop are under the direction of a chief. 

We cannot omit mention of the efforts which have been 
made by many agricultural societies established in the Lower 
and Middle Congo ; more especially by the Societe Anonyme 
d'Agricuhure et de Plantations au Congo ; the Societies : " La 
Luki," Sucriere Europiene et Coloniale, " L'rselia." " Lukula." 
and " Mazumbienne." The latter have conducted cotton planta- 
tions with seed supplied by the State, and the results obtained 
have been most satisfactory. The Government has decided to 
assist the undertakings to the fullest extent, and to this end it 
has placed at the disposal of these societies all the material 
necessary for preparing and packing the cotton. The various 
experiments, which have already proved very satisfactory, 
together with the fact that the natives formerly cultivated theJ 
cotton plant, which is still found in all the villages of the! 
Lower Congo, leave no doubt as to the success of cotton cul- 
tivation in the Congo. At the next rainy season large tracts of 
land will be sown, and there is every prospect of a good harvest 
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Efforts will also be made to grow cotton during the dry 
season, by the aid of irrigation, as is done in Egypt. 

All these efforts are of such a character as to ensure the suc- 
cess of cotton cultivation in the Congo ; and the State will do its 
utmost to further, in every part of its territories, the establish- 
ment of large plantations, which will be of immediate and direct 
benefit to the cotton industry. 

Herr KUFFLER 'Austria) called for hearty cheers for the 
gentlemen who had given this valuable information, and the call was 
readily responded to. He proceeded : After hearing what the dif- 
ferent nations have done by themselves it is our duty to see what 
can be done by international work. The international 
standpoint is the higher one. Really it is all the same 
to us where the cotton is grown, and more than that, 
it is all the same where the cotton is used. I am very glad to 
hear that Russia uses her own cotton. That leaves more Ameri- 
can cotton for us. It is not necessary to repeat now what we all 
know — that America cannot produce enough cotton for the world 
and that America herself is using more of her own cotton every 
year. Do you not think it is the first duty of this Congress, or 
of any international organisation that follows from this Congress, 
to get up an agitation to show the public that this is not a ques- 
tion for the cotton spinner alone ? The cotton spinner does not 
use his own cotton. It passes through his mill, then goes to the 
manufacturer, then to the printer, and then to the consumer. We 
merely take the cotton from the planter and pass it on. We have 
been shown that more cotton can be grown, but that is not all we 
want. We want cheap cotton. Though cotton can be grown in 
many parts of the world, it cannot be grown as cheaply in some 
parts as in others, and our object should be to assist cotton-grow- 
ing where it can be done cheapest and with the best effect. With 
cotton at sevenpence or eightpence it might pay to grow it in many 
parts of the world, but we hope cotton will go down again, if not 
to 3d., to ^%d. If the price goes down you will find that interest 
in cotton-growing will diminish in places where the climatic con- 
ditions do not permit of economical culture. We ought to try to 
find out where cotton can be grown cheapest, and then combine 
to assist cot ton -growing there. We cannot have enough infor- 
mation on this subject, and one of the first duties of any perma- 
nent committee that this Congress may appoint should be to 
gather all information about cotton-growing throughout the world 
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and to &nd out where it can be grown best and cheapest 
this cotton speculation and gambUng could not be done with such 
effect if there wais enough cotton. I quite agree, however, with 
Mr. Macara that the augmentation of cotton-growing cannot be 
done in a short time. We have other things to look after ; we 
have to see to our business as it is now. Still, the bottom of 
the evil is that there is not enough cotton, and on that account the 
first duty of a permanent committee of this Congress should be the 
assistance of cotton-growing throughout the world. 

Mr. H. Higson (England) : As a colleague of Mr. Atkins in the 
British Cotton-Growing Association Committee, I feel very much 
encouraged to find that this question of increasing the supply of 
cotton is occupying the attention of other European countries. In 
England we look upon our Cotton-Growing Association as an 
accomplished fact. We have been in existence for a little over 
three years, and have received recognition from all the authori- 
ties in the districts in which we have attempted to grow cotton. As 
Mr. Atkins has told you, the King and the Government have both 
recognised us and are lending every possible assistance. We may 
say too, safely, that the question has been taken up by industries 
outside the cotton industry. It has been seriously considered and 
very generously supported by the operatives themselves. 
Sums of money, ranging from ;ti,ooo to ;£'5,ooo, have 
been contributed, and the generosity of the Association has 
encouraged the people who are trying to develop cotton-growing, 
especially in British West Africa, to an extent that none of us con- 
templated. We have sent out large quantities of seed, we have 
sent out machinery for ginning and pressing, we have sent engines, 
and, most important of all, we have sent out experts with a view 
to training the people to do the work. The fact that we are meet- 
ing together m an international manner this morning shows us that 
we have something in common. In our hands cotton is an article 
to be manipulated for the rest of the world. While we are in busi- 
ness for the purpose of making money for ourselves we may be 
looked upon as public benefactors. I am sure that the results of 
some of our stocktakings during the last two or three years show 
that we are not wrong in assuming that character. I 
do not think our friends who are customers in various parts of the 
world will envy us that characteristic. We are anxious that history 
shall not repeat itself. We are anxious to have larger 
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quantities of cotton at a cheap rate so that we may let our 
friends have a larger supply of cotton manufactured for the pur- 
pose of their consumption and their adornment. Our large organi- 
sation, as I have said, is doing very good and very important work. 
Funds have come in very generously from all sections of the com- 
munity. In our various trade federations we &nd that together we 
can accomplish great things with very little trouble. In our North 
and North-East Lancashire Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' 
Association we have over 300,000 looms ; not so many spindles, be- 
cause the Master Spinners' Federation absorbs the spindles. In 
our weaving section we have promised to contribute towards this 
Association a sum equal to ;f 10,000, and an equal sum, or more, 
has been contributed directly by the spinners themselves. The 
merchants of Manchester are coming to the rescue in a most gener- 
ous manner, and the success of the Association proves that the 
funds are being well and judiciously spent. I heartily wish that 
the outcome of this International Congress may be that the cotton 
spinners and manufacturers the world over may have one idea — 
the furtherance of both the supply and the distribution of the article 
in which we are all so deeply interested. 

The Chairman congratulated the Congress on having heard 
very valuable papers and speeches, and proposed : — 

" That this International Congress of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers, being convinced of the absolute necessity 
of an increase in the supply of raw cotton, strongly urges the 
various nationalities represented in the Congress to take all 
necessary steps for obtaining such increase." 

Mr. S. Smethurst (England) : My difficulty is that this subject 
is in no way contentious. We are everyone agreed, and when every- 
one is agreed it is most difficult to carry on a discussion. I am 
sure everyone of us must have been gratified to learn of the efforts 
that every nation seems to be putting forth. I remember the 
American war and the cotton famine of 1860-4. I* was a very 
important and interesting experience. At that time great deter- 
mination was expressed, especially in England, never again to be 
dependent upon one country for a supply of the raw materia! on 
which the welfare of so many of our people depends. It so hap- 
pened that .America set to work after the war, and gave us a bump- 
ing cotton crop. Four million bales was the maximum 
crop grown with slave labour, and with free labour 
crops have gone on to 11,000.000 and 12,000,000 bales. 
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and the moment there was sufficient cheap cotton of 
a character we could use, the English people relaxed their efforts, 
and we again became, as we are to-day, entirely dependent on 
America. What I want to impress on this Congress is that what- 
ever may happen, whether America increases her production from 
1 1,000,000 to 14,000,000 bales, or whether she does not, we shall not 
again be deluded into relaxing our efforts — our con- 
tinuous efforts. I shall be greatly disappointed if the International 
Committee, which you, Mr. Chairman, shadowed forth this morn- 
ing, should not secure the continuation of our efforts. If that is not 
done, this Congress will have failed in one of the most important 
objects before it Nothing can be more gratifying to the people 
of my country — I speak as an Englishman — than to see the good 
fellowship that prevails here. I call ourselves ambassadors of 
peace. We can look for little from the people in 
authority, and I say we are capable of protecting our 
own interests. If we only have the zeal and the determination we 
can secure a sufficient supply of cotton. We have the energy, we 
have the determination, and we have the money. I hope one of the 
results of this conference will be that we shall never again be so 
dependent upon one nation for the supply of cotton. 

Mr. W. H. MacAlisteR (England) suggested that the resolution 
did not go far enough. He would like it to include a reference 
to an international committee charged with the duty of collecting 
information with regard to the growth of cotton. 

Mr. J. L. TatteRSALL (England) endorsed the remarks of the 
previous speakers, and suggested that the Committee of Control 
should insert in the resolution a reference to an international 
committee. 

The Chairman, in reply, said the International Committee 
would no doubt deal not only with cotton-growing, but with every- 
thing else connected with the industry. 

The principle of the following resolution was then unanimously 

adopted, the actual terms of the resolution to be afterwards drafted 

by the Committee of Control and submitted to the Congress : — 

" That this International Congress of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers, being convinced of the absolute neces- 
sity for an increase in the supply of raw material, strongly 
urges the various nationalities represented in the Congress 
to enlist the sympathies of their respective Governments and 
of the dependent industries in this question, and in all other 
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ways to endeavour to obtain such increase, not only in the 
interest of the industry itself, but also in that of the general 
public." 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 



COTTON CORNERS. 

On the Congress resuming in the afternoon, the subject for 
discussion was " Cotton Corners." 

Mr. J. L. TATTERSALL (England) read the following Paper, 
entitled " Cotton Comers : Some Proposals to Prevent Them " : — 

In this paper, I propose to place before you some sugges- 
tions that have lately appeared in the Manchester newspapers 
and proposals which are given to this Congress with the fervent 
hope that they may prove of service in bringing our labours 
to a definite decision of what is the right plan to adopt and 
carry out. 

To bring before your notice the great harm done to our 
trade by speculation in cotton is not necessary, as you are 
fully aware how the high price and the violent fluctuations of 
the past few months have been a cause of great anxiety and 
monetary loss to the whole trade ; but, it is necessary to place 
on the right shoulders, at once, the blame for the present un- 
happy state of affairs — it is the speculator, himself perhaps a 
member of the Cotton Exchanges of New York, New Orleans, 
or Liverpool, who, taking advantage of a system of " futures " 
in these markets, has driven the market up from 5Jid. to 
8^d., and it is only through the sacrifice of spinners who have 
curtailed production, that a higher price has not been reached 
and that to-day the price is not more than 7%^- It is the 
" futures " markets to which we must attach the whole blame 
for high prices and violent fluctuations. Granted, for argu- 
ment, that there is not sufficient cotton grown this season, 
surely we spinners are not satisfied that men who neither 
" grow nor spin," and who often never handle a bale of cotton, 
shall, after buying " futures " at the cotton price obtained by 
the grower (5^d.), raise " futures " so that spinners have to pay 
7^d. or 8)3 d. for cotton. 

The speculator in " futures " is called by some people " the 
adjuster of differences " between the grower and the spinner, 
but he has proved season after season to be the " collector of 
differences." 

We do not want high prices for cotton, but if cotton is 
dear, we must see that the grower gets the high prices to induce 
him to grow more cotton. Further, we want steadier prices so 
that buyers may feel safe in placing their orders for yam or 
cloth, and that these orders may be booked with a fair chance 
of covering. 
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Some Suggestions — Futures Markets. 

The "futures" markets are dealt with in Mr. Macara's 
excellent article in the April number of the " Revue Economiquc 
Internationale," as follows : — • 

" The discussion of the means whereby international l^is- 
" lation could most readily be ensured to prevent the abuse of 
" speculative dealing in ' futures ' or ' options.' " 

1. "A remedy at once simple and effective would be the 
" prohibition by international legal enactment to sell ' futures ' 
" against what the seller does not actually possess." 

Other Suggestions are : — 

2. The placing of a heavy stamp duty on " futures " con- 
tracts. 

3. Alterations of the rules of " cotton associations," so 
that brokers shall only act for bond-fide merchants and spinners. 

Some Suggestions — The Purchase of Cotton. 

4. A spinners' buying company to be formed, and spinners 
to bind themselves to only buy cotton through this company. 

5. Spinners to own the cotton fields. 

6. The encouragement of " ci.f." business by spinners. 

7. The carrying of heavier stocks by spiimers or buying for 
stipulated monthly delivery. 

8. The appointment of agents in cotton-growing districts to 
report on the crop. 

The variety of the suggestions for regulating "futures" shows 
the difficulty, and when we remember that the " futures mar- 
kets " are under the control of a close corporation of merchants 
and brokers, we must admit that our power is not sufficient 
without their ready acceptance, to make regulations to stop 
outsiders from gambling, but the suggestions for better buying 
methods show that there is one object to be aimed at — to buy 
direct from the grower. 

The Proposal — A Spinners' and Planters' Agenct. 

It has been shown in the short-time movement in Lan- 
cashire and elsewhere that men will sacrifice immediate profits 
for loyalty to the trade, and in placing before your notice this 
proposal I would claim that this agency will deser\'e the loyalty 
and support of both planter and spinner, because the scheme 
will be for the benefit of both. Should a large buying 
company be formed, would it not follow that the planter would 
endeavour to thwart its efforts to buy cheaply ? 

1. The agency to be a limited company. The shares to 
be taken up in equal amounts by planters and spinners. 

2. The agency to be controlled by managers appointed by 
a joint committee of spinners and planters. 

3. Buying agencies to be opened in all important centres in 
the Southern States of America. 

4. Selling agencies to be opened in all important spinning 
centres of the States, the Continent, and England. 
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5. Planters to be invited to make firm offers of actual lots 
of cotton, and these to be cabled to the selling agencies, and 
all kinds of legitimate trading to be done as at present. 

6. " Futures " delivery business to be transacted by a 
spinner with a planter for as much as the planter may rightly 
expect to gather — the spinner to accept delivery — grade to be 
fixed, and " points on " fixed for higher grades, if tendered. 

7. Prices obtained and total sales to be recorded every 
day, including prices for future delivery. 

,8. Weekly and monthly reports of crop to be cabled from 
every buying centre to head office, for the information of every 
spinner joining the agency. Yam and cloth market reports to 
be forwarded to all buying agencies. 

g. A fixed commission to be charged to buyer and seller 
for services rendered. 

The adoption of this proposal will give the following 
advantages : — 

1. Spinners and planters being mutually interested, the 
growing, packing, and forwarding will be done properly. Sellers 
or buyers not fulfilling their contracts will be known. 

2. Having reliable information of sales, prices, and market 
reports, it will be possible to form proper opinions of the sup- 
ply and demand. 

3. " Futures " business will be for actual cotton, not for 
settlemenf by " differences." 

4. The outside speculator will have no opportunity of un- 
duly raising or lowering prices. 

5. A saving of 5 to 10 per cent, in profits and commissions 
will be obtained. 

As millovvners all require labour and power to run their 
mills, so all require cotton, and it can only be to their mutual 
advantage that all should have the opportunity of buying their 
supplies under the same conditions. 

Continuing, MR. Tattersall said : With your permission, I 
would like to make one or two additional remarks and explana- 
tions. No plan, in my humble opinion, can be satisfactory which 
does not draw out the loyal support of the man who grows the 
cotton and the man who spins it. 

My proposal for a limited company would be this — that all 
spinners, every large planter, and every factor in the States 
should be asked to subscribe ;f 100 to this agency. This would 
bring in ;t 1,000,000 sterling, which would be all that would be 
required, and more than would be required, for doing what is 
proposed ; because, as you can readily understand, supposing this 
agency to have to act in the position of a buyer of cotton, their 
very position would give them banking facilities which would en- 
able them to carry a large amount of cotton. This second item, 
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H the control, would be in the hands of managers appointed by a 

H general committee of spinners and planters. Generally speaking, 

■ the planter has been as badly hit by the speculator as we have 

H been. The planters and factors sold this crop at 5d. to Sjid.. and 

H the difference has gone to the speculator in the " futures " mar- 

H kets. The third and fourth items show the way the business would 

H be done. In every centre where cotton comes in, this agency 

^1 would have its depot for buying and forwarding cotton, and 

^H every spinning centre would have its selling office, so that spin- 

H ners would not have to go to Liveqpool or Bremen to buy. Then 

H as regards the kind of business done. Every legitimate form of 

^H business could be done by this agency. It would be able to 

^1 arrange with the banks and the insurance companies and for- 

^1 warding agents for the holding of cotton, should it be so de- 

^B sired, charging spinners so many " points on " per month. 

^1 Therefore, instead of spinners having to finance large amours of 

H cotton, the agency would do it. As to the sixth item, the 

^1 " futures " delivery business, we might make recommendations to 

^1 the Cotton Associations of New York, New Orleans, Alexandria, 

H and Liverpool, for the alteration of their Rules, with the hope 

H that they may make it more difficult for " outside " operators to 

^H upset the market 

^B The seventh item — this is important — " Prices obtained and 

H total sales to be recorded everj' day, including prices and sales for 

H future delivery." Gentlemen who come from Austria and Italy 

H and some who come from Germany appreciate the benefit of 

^h knowing the truth about their business ; you know that such a mill 

^B has taken such a price for such a yam, such a delivery ; you 

H know at the end of every month or every quarter what are the 

H orders on the books and what is the amount of stock held by each 

H spinner. In raw cotton, at present, we have simply estimated 

^» " spot " sales to guide us, and no record of the amount of " c.i.f." 
purchases : in Liverpool, no record even of the quantity of 
" futures " sold The eighth item — weekly and monthly reports. 

^B We have reports — too many reports. Every large house which 

H ships or imports cotton sends its reports. One New York 

V cotton man is good enough to send every spinner his reports, and 

H t;ic same gentleman is good enough to address the cotton spm- 

^1 ners of America at their annual gathering. 
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One wocd. now. as regards the legitimate and illegitimate 
specnlatac The legitimate speculator in cotton b the grower who 
sefls for fatnie delivery with a view that prices vkill decline, or 
holds m stock with a view that prices will ad\-ance. one who sells 
cotton that he expects to have or already has Also, the legiti- 
mate speculator is the spinner who buj-s for future deliver)- or 
withholds from buying cotton which he requires for his mill It 
is perfectly legitimate speculation on the part of the spinner w^ho» 
whether he has orders for yam or not. thinks now is the time to 
buy cotton to supply his mill, or, if he decides on the other policy, 
thinking prices are coming down, he buj's from hand to mouth — 
perfectly legitimate speculation We cannot follow the ideal plan 
of covering every order ; our grandfathers may have done it. but 
now it is not possible to keep a straight book. 

The illegitimate speculator, on the other hand, is the grower, 
tlie merchant, or the spinner who simply deals in " futures," 
selling that which he has not, or bu>-ing that which he does not 
require to use. The legitimate purchaser acts on his best judg- 
ment to provide cotton for his mill The otlier acts for his own 
personal gain, and has proved himself, whether grower, mer- 
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chant, spinner, manufacturer, or financier, to be a pure gambler, 
and therefore the greatest menace to the industry. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, this gigantic speculation in cotton, 
robs the grower, the spinner, and the manufacturer of the legiti- 
mate return for their capital and their labour. It robs the 
laboiurer of his work and his wages ; it prevents men from using 
their best energies in the growing, the spinning, the manufacture, 
and the selling of tl-.eir productions. The cotton associations can 
prevent it if they will — if not, it will be for the International Asso- 
ciation to take action to protect the industry. 

Herr Kuffler (Austria) : I have been asked to read a paper 
about the organisation of cotton spinners or cotton speculation, 
but prefer to express my views less formally. 

A good many of you will think that these two questions should 
be dealt with quite apart. In the programme of the Congress you find 
them in two different places. But, nevertheless, I will take the 
liberty of dealing with both at once, because I do not think they 
can be entirely separated. In fact, I think cotton speculation has 
the greatest influence on spinners' organisation. As long as we 
have not dealt with the cotton speculation, or, to call it more pro- 
perly, with the big fluctuation in prices that encourage the specu- 
lator and bring about speculation, or arc brought about by specu- 
lation later, which is the same thing, we cannot get the full 
organisation of spinners, either nationally or internationally, that 
I for one think ought to be achieved. 

I contend that the greatest enemy that ever was, 
is, or will be to the organisation of cotton spinners or 
masters of any trade is speculation. Whether a country 
be free trade or protectionist, the conditions of work cannot be so 
very different. It is scarcely possible that one man can produce so 
much cheaper or sell so much dearer than another man that his 
firm could work and prosper while others are labouring under 
adverse conditions of business. Still, whenever we approach 
spinners nationally or internationally we And that some of 
them, single Arms or groups, think that it is not necessary to do 
an>'thing, while others at the same time can only keep their mills 
running at a loss. As the conditions of work, the price of labour, 
the cost of coal, and the cost of working the mill are nearly the 
same for every man in the same country, the reason can only be 
the cost of the raw material. And as long as there are people 
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who look only to speculation to make their mills pay, so long 
will you be unable to get proper and real organisation of spinners. 
As long as this speculation goes on, there will always be spinners 
who have done better and spinners who have done worse, and it 
will always be very difficult to get them into line. If 
you talk to some men they will be very offended if you 
call them speculators. They say all they do is to have a clear 
view of the market They are more intelligent than the others. 
If these intelligent people once find that they are on the wrong 
side, then, of course, it is the bad outside speculator who is at fault 
I think before we go into all these questions we have 
to make it quite clear whether we want to be specula- 
tors or whether we want to be spinners. The speculator 
can only make a profit by fluctuation of prices ; the 
spinner or any other trader makes a profit though prices remain 
stationciry. The trader has to make his profit by working as 
cheaply as he can, but not by fluctuations in prices. 

I cannot follow my friend Mr. Tattersall in the dif- 
ference he makes between the legitimate speculator and 
the illegitimate speculator. I say every speculation is 
legitimate as long as the law does not prohibit it I 
do not think these conditions will be altered soon. I call 
every speculation equaUy legitimate, but I do not think that one 
speculator is better for the trade than another, and I think that 
speculation of spinners can do more harm to the trade than the 
speculation of the outside man. We have heard of the enemy in 
the interior, and as long as we have him there we cannot fight 
outside. As long as we look to fluctuations in the cotton market 
to make a profit we cannot really stand up and fight the specula- 
tor. You cannot expect the man who bought cotton ten months 
ago at 5d. to fight Mr. Sully because he brought it up to gd. I 
can quite understand these men being friends of Sully. But if 
we want to get on the right track we have to ask ourselves 
whether we can do anything against these big fluctuations. I 
think all of you who have worked in the organisation of cotton 
spinners will find that it is much harder to get them into line in a 
year when there are great fluctuations than when there are none. 
The greatest enemy to business is not the price of cotton but the 
violent fluctuations which were especially prominent last year. 
The jumping up and down by 38 or 40 points because Mr. Sully or 
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some other operator wanted a little excitement in the market was 
not business. 

Now we come to the question — Can we do anything? 
I again must differ from Mr. Tattersall, and say that I do not 
think a buying agency can do away with these things. It will be 
another big firm, and probably the profits that the cotton mer- 
chants now make will be divided among the spinners. I do ' 
not grudge the real cotton merchant his profit. I do not see why^\ 
it should be taken away from him. What we want to fight ^ 
fluctuations. Let us keep that in mind. The first wrong is that 
we have so little true information about these fluctua- 
tions. I quite agree with Mr. Tattersall that all the in- 
formation we get without exception is from the seller of cotton, 
whether it is the merchant, the planter, or the American Govern- 
ment that represents the planter, and that, as I understand, has 
passed a resolution in the Senate that the cotton crops are not to 
be overestimated, and that all reports and estimates ought to be 
made in the interests of the planter. We cannot expect 
Mr. Price to be kind enough to send stationery round 
the whole world only for our benefit. He has not asked a 
penny from me. I do not know whether he asked you to pay him. 
We get this information for nothing, and it is not 
fair to expect too much for nothing. I think it would 
be much fairer if the spinners of the world would combine to get 
proper information and to pay for it I think we are all prepared 
to pay for it. There are at least 4,000 or 5,000 spirmers in the 
world, and it will require very little from any single firm to enable 
us to get the information we want. " It is no good if everybody has 
the same information," someone may say : " It is only good if I 
have better information than my competitor." That cannot do 
in the long run. That would do if we want to take advantage of 
fluctuations, but what we want is not to have these fluctuations. 
We want the best information we can get 

And now I come to the first actual proposition — 
that is, that an international organisation of spinners be 
formed with the object of getting regularly the best 
information possible, and that every mill contribute to- 
wards this organisation according to its number of spindles. I 
think if we contributed, say, an average of 200 francs a year per 
mill we could get about a million francs a year, and with that we 
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could pay a more efficient official than the American Government 
could have. The hgures I have mentioned are only haphazard. What 
I want the spinners of the world to see is that they have one com- 
mon interest in this matter, and that, banded together, they are so 
powerful that the least contribution from the individual man will 
enable them to do really what they like in this matter. It would 
be a great shame if we part from Zurich and have not at least 
organised this one thing. Of course that is not all we can do. I 
understand that a great many of you think that futures markets 
ought to be abolished, or at least that great alterations ought to 
be made in the system of futures dealings. I am not of this opinion. 
I confess at once that the futures system has not been what it 
promised to be, and the last season was really a great failure of 
this system of futures dealing. I say one more thing — that the 
easier it is to deal in futures the easier it is to make these great 
fluctuations. If Sully had not had the grand idea always to put 
up a postponed month so that everybody that held cotton had an 
interest to sell in the postponed month, and not to sell early, the 
comer would have been broken before. It is not, as 
many people think, only the demand and supply that 
make the price. That is not true. The amount of de- 
mand will always be in the long run the same as the amount 
of supply. The operating fact is the energy with which one or 
the other comes at a given moment into the market Each one of 
us is prepared if the speculator will deal with only a very limited 
number of bales, but if Brown or Sully, or whoever you call him, 
has the energy one day to come in the market with 20,cxx) or 
100,000 bales, it is the energy with which he comes into the 
market which drives prices as he likes. If an energetic man comes 
in and buys every day 20,000 bales, all run away and nobody dares 
to sell. That is what makes the great fluctuations in prices. 
There is another thing. It is the spinner's fault, to a certain ex- 
tent, that the futures business has taken this great expansion. As 
long as the spinner imported his own cotton, as he does now with 
East Indian cotton, no great futures transactions were made, 
nor were they necessary. When the Liverpool system of putting 
the cotton in stock and hedging it with futures came into force 
then it was necessary for the merchants to use the futures, 
because they could not take the risk. What comes from this? 
The spirmer thinks he takes less risk, and the merchant, as long 
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as he can deal with futures, can always do a greater and greater 
business. 

There is no trade in the world where the buyer has so 
little influence on the price as in cotton, and not only the buyer, but 
the first seller too. All who have read Mr. Macara's paper know, and 
those of us who ha\e been to America and have seen how the 
business is done there, know by experience that the farmer has 
very little influence on the price. He grows half a bale to a bale 
per acre, and, of course, it will take a big farm to make 400 or 500 
bales, and even with that he cannot do much. It is the intermedi- 
ates who have all the influence in this case. 

And now I come again to a proposal. If we want 
to get an influence in the trade we must see whether 
we can handle a big amount of money with the least 
possible risk. I put this suggestion to you in the hope 
that someone else will work it out and give other suggestions, in 
order that we may come to some result. My idea is that it is neces- 
sary to form a buying agency that buys like any other big cotton 
firm. But it is necessary to have a big amount of cotton in hand 
to be able to influence the market in the interest of the spinner. 
The market is influenced very often, but never in the interest of 
the spinner. The market is influenced either by the speculator or 
by the big seller of actual cotton. You will say if we have such 
an amount of money as will allow us really to influence the market 
we would incur enormous risk. It is true, but if we divide this risk 
and every single individual spinner takes a minimum risk, still 
we can do a great thing. Let us see. I assume that for every 
10,000 spindles you run — I take medium counts — you use 2,000 
bales a year. That is a fair average. It is all the same if I say 
1,300 or 3,000. It is only for argument. Let us say 2,000. All 
I ask is that you take 100 or 150 bales a year from this associa- 
tion which I suggest you form. That is not a great risk. Take it 
at the average cost price to this company. If I have a sure call 
for the cotton then I do not want to hedge. I do not want any 
dealing with futures. We have been told there are more than 
100 million spindles in the world. For argument's sake, let us 
take it that all will join. Then it is 10,000 times 10,000. That 
means that if for every 10.000 spindles you only take 100 bales, we 
can handle a million bales of cotton and no risk with it. All the 
risk you would incur would be to get 100 bales perhaps a little 
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dearer than the lowest price because it is an average buying price, 
and this association, run entirely by spinners, has a milhon bales 
in hand. Do you think it will take a million bales of actual cotton 
to break any comer ? I think with a quarter of a million bales you 
can break any comer. I do not speak only of speculations to put 
prices up. Sometimes we have lost by speculation to bring prices 
down, and one was not more legitimate than the other. If we have 
the power to buy cotton at the rate of lOO bales per 10,000 
spindles, we can buy when prices go down, and, if necessary, 
in the opinion of your Committee, the bales can be thrown on the 
market when prices go up. With the least possible risk, that would 
give you an influence on the market which now you do not possess. 
Then take one of the largest spinners in the world, a man who 
buys 80,000 or 100,000 beJes a year and spins them himself. He 
has no influence on the market. Of course it is necessary to have 
confidence in the committee. Their transactions would be made 
in the interests of spinners, and, of course, they may operate 
against spinners who speculate. If a man has bought last season's 
cotton at 5d. he will think it against his interest if an attempt be 
made to lower the price when it has reached 8d. He would rather 
sell his yam at a basis of yd. when cotton costs 8d. and he bought 
at 5d than see the price fall. But we must always say we can 
make our legitimate profit without speculation. I think the ex- 
periment I have suggested is worth trying. I think every man 
who is represented by the delegates here has taken more risk in his 
life than buying at an average price 100 bales for every 10,000 
spindles. We must understand that these big fluctuations have 
been caused in the first instance by the shortness of the crop. 
Well, this morning we have discussed the means of enlarging the 
crop. That, of course, will be the only real remedy. But 
we have to take a stand, and we find that besides the high 
prices it is the fluctuations that do us the most harm, and I think 
you cannot deal with fluctuations unless you secure an influence 
in the cotton market. I do not think this proposal of mine is 
ripe enough to be voted upon in this Congress in a formal resolu- 
tion, and I do not move one ; but the question is one that can 
be tackled at once by any permanent committee that may be 
formed. Supposing you do not get 100,000.000 spindles to join. 
Suppose you get 70,000,000 or 80.000,000. Then you can decide 
on the minimum number with which you will begin, and I feel quite 
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sure this is only the b eg i o uiug of a great Cottoa Bapag Associa- 
tion. If we start a oottop-baying associatioa only to save commts- ' 
aions. I do not think that wiQ hare nnich effect. These thii^ 
should be started when cotton is plentifol and cheap, when the 
bttyer and not the seller rules the market. Last season it was 
easy to sell cotton bat ver>- difficult to boy, therefore the man who 
had cotton ruled the market, and if we want to rule the market 
we must hold oottoa 

If men &nd. after taking loo bales for each io>ooo 
spindles, that they have had good and cheap deliveries, they 
will not have the slightest objection to buy more next year, and 
thus the influence of the association will grow. But that is not the 
necessary' thing. The necessary thing if you want to influence the 
cotton market is to hold cotton, and no individual man can do that 
unless he hedges in futures. Then if you hedge in futures you 
have no influence on the market That is given to the mjm to 
whom you sell your futures. 

By international action this scheme of mine, impossible 
to the individual, is a very small matter and not diffi- 
cult to manage. It is the easiest thing if you know there 
are people who will take a million bales of cotton at the price you 
pay for it, and that they are bound to take it. You should send out 
good agents and pay the planter a good price. It will take no great 
intellect to buy the cotton if you have a client for it who has to take 
it, but it will take all your intellect to speculate and to try not to 
lose anything by the operation of monopolies. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Tattersall's and Herr Kufiler's pro- 
positions, I think, contain some excellent ideas. For elucidat- 
ing the matter they have so ably brought before the Con- 
gress I have got some figures from actual experience as to what 
a buying agency would cost. These figures are not theoretical, but 
are based on actual experience of the handling of 2,000,000 bales. 
The managers, agents, sub-agents, and clerks cost £^150,000 a 
year, and the expense works out at something like is. 6d. a bale. 
That is a matter that might be laid before the International Com- 
mittee, which I earnestly hope will be appointed by this Congress. 

DiREKTOR E. Stark ^Germany): You will allow me 
to avail myself of the German language in this difficult 
matter, because 1 have to use principally technical ex- 
pressions, which it is perhaps more difficult for us to 
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render into English than an ordinary, plain statement 
I believe that the two gentlemen who have spoken before me 
have penetrated into the matter so very thoroughly that, in many 
ways, we have felt stimulated to further activity on the subject. 
But the questions ot the cotton trade in " futures," as dealt with 
by Mr. Macara, and of such an organisation as proposed by ray 
worthy friend Herr KufHer, are so intricate, and, if not tackled in 
the right way, perhaps also so dangerous, that, in my opinion, 
th.-rough preliminary studies ought to be made before definite 
steps be taken. I do not mean to say that I do not consider such 
an organisation as a very commendable one, and one that would 
bring us nearer the goal ; but I think it will require the work of 
the Committee for a considerable time to thoroughly study the 
matter from all sides, and later on make propositions to the 
Congress. 

But what we can achieve now is the question. I might say 
we ought to content ourselves to-day with small measures. Herr 
Kuffler has already pointed out how necessary it is to obtain 
e.xact information regarding the cotton crop. If we were 
minutely informed about the cotton crop, in the interest of the 
producer, and not in the interest of the speculator, these heavy falls 
in prices, which take place in purchases of cotton, would, in a natural 
way, probably become less, and I consider it of the utmost im- 
portance that we obtain reliable information regarding the size of 
the crop. 

1 now revert to a subject that has already been mentioned 
this morning. An esteemed colleague of ours from Lancashire 
said that we do not require the intervention of those in high 
places in the great matter of the supply of cotton ; we are able to 
deal with it ourselves ; we are strong enough to increase the 
cultivation of cotton so that it may supply the needs of the world. 
No doubt our friend was quite right as far as England is cc-i- 
cemed. 

With the greatest satisfaction and with the greatest attention 
I have noticed how the English Government, the English Parlia- 
ment, and even the working population, have manifested an intense 
interest in the question of cotton supply ; and I firmly believe that 
Great Britain is taking energetic steps in this direction. 

On the Continent things are different, owing, principally, 
to the fact that there eire many countries where the cotton 




DtUKTOK McilCB 'Cauanj) : The sabfettwehA-nhoeadtai- 
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of informatioa. without oonsidexiDg that we are in cppositioo to a 
Tery larjire corpoiatioo, which up to now has acted as intermediary 
between planter and spinner. It has been said that it wooki be 
powible for as, without great sacri&ces on the part of the spin- 
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ners, to influence the market more or less, not only as regards 
sales of cotton for actual consumption, but principally as regards 
the speculation business, as explained by Herr Kuffler. In my 
opinion this is by no means such an easy matter as it has been 
characterised this afternoon. 

It is also not altogether free from objection, from a moral point 
of view, to wish to do without the middleman. If you follow the 
sale of our products to the weavers, etc., down to the retailer, 
until they reach the public — the consumer — and then apply the 
principle in this case, you will come to the conclusion that it is 
not in our interest that all intervention of the middlemen between 
spinner and consumer should cease. It is not my intention to 
enlarge here upon this thought. What I should like to propose 
is that an interval be allowed in this discussion till to-morrow 
morning, or perhaps the day after, so that, based upon what has 
been heard, new views may be formed, and fresh opinions created 
and expressed for our common benefit. I may be allowed to 
ask, for my own part, to have the debates which have taken place 
to-day translated into English and German— if possible, into all 
the three languages that have been decided upon — and to have the 
subject again included in our programme for one of the next few 
days. 

Herr Hanns Haebler (Austria) : I hope the Committee to be 
appointed will solve this difficult question. 1 was very much in 
sympathy with Mr. Smethurst when he talked this morning about 
cotton-growing. He said we have the power and we have the money. 
Maybe you have the money in England. You are very lucky. 
As far as the Continent is concerned, I ask where is the money.' 
Every effort to grow cotton must be helped, but we want more 
than sympathy ; we want cheques. I appeal to those on 
the Continent who have not helped with money to do so at 
once. As to the discussion of this afternoon, we cannot pledge 
our friends to even £10 a mill. First, we should know that the 
information that will be obtained can be relied upon. 

Herr Fritz WaerndORFER (Austria) : I am sorry to have to 
speak agaiiKt Mr. Tattersall and Herr Kuffler, my best friends, 
but you can only fight speculation by non-speculation. That is 
what is wanted. At the same time, we are all so accustomed to 
speculation, and think it so necessary, that we are not able to 
understand what non-speculation is. As to information, can we 
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get really gocd information ? I never can get to know about the 
quantity of pears in my garden until I see them on the trees, nor 
about the quality until I have eaten them, and only 
at the last moment do we know how many bales will be in the 
crop. Why do you want to have information? What will be the 
result ? You all go in and buy cotton the instant you know, and 
you will have the same mess as now. If I do not want to specu- 
late, I do not want to know how the crop is, or how it is not 
Herr Kuffler's proposal to hold a million bales merely means that 
you want to be as large speculators as the others. That is im- 
possible. Up will arise a speculator with two million bales. It is 
impossible for us to decide to make great companies. I am con- 
vinced of that. It would be a great thing if all were convinced 
that each bale a spinner has in stock more than the yam he has 
sold is a speculative holding. Nine out of ten spinners have 
told me that they must have stock in advance, and as long as they 
do not understand that this is speculative, you can come to 
nothing. 

Baron Cantoni (.Italy) : I am not sure I quite follow 
Hierr Waerndorfer. It seems to me he was coming to the conclu- 
sion that a bureau of information would be of no service to our 
industry, and that it would be dangerous to organise such an 
institution. Even if we subscribe to the idea that the best way 
of defeating speculation is non-speculation, why should we re- 
nounce the advantage of having a faithful source of information ? 
If the English Federation had not an idea that there would be a 
short crop it would be perfectly useless to commit themselves to 
the inconvenience, and their workpeople to the hardship, of 
running short time. It is necessary to have a good knowledge of 
the market in order to know how to guide our stejas. 
By all means have faithful and reliable information to guard 
against information which is inspired by personal interest. Every 
man here, more or less, has acquired his position by individual 
value, and we desire to give value to individual quality, but when 
in any time of trade people abuse their position, then it is time for 
other people interested in the trade to organise to work against 
them. If a company be organised, it is not to do away with these 
people, but to check an abuse. 

Herr Kuffler said : I think my suggestion has been a great 
success, because no one has said it was utter nonsense. 
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I was prepared to hear that anything new would be 
considered nonsense or dangerous. I wish to say that I said 
nothing against the seller of actual cotton ; in fact I said that the 
real honest cotton trader does not want these fluctuations any more 
than we do. He is endangered by them just as much as we are. 
I myself am a member of the Bremen Cotton Exchange, and I do 
not want to do away with that trade. I can tell you that at a 
meeting of the Bremen Cotton Exchange only about six weeks 
ago a great many of the gentlemen there told me of the risks they 
ran this season by the great fluctuations. They lost in many in- 
stances three times their commission. I wish it to be understood 
that I said nothing aimed at the actual honest cotton trade, at 
Liverpool or anywhere else. Every honest cotton merchant will 
be glad and thank us very much if we can do anything against 
these fluctuations. 

The Chairman : The subject we have been discussing is only 
one of many things that would have to be taken into account by 
an international organisation, and it would be unwise to commit 
ourselves in matters of the very greatest difficulty. Anything 
we have been discussing to-day could only be taken up after 
thorough investigation. We have been simply laying the foun- 
dations — giving people something to think over. No one will 
ever advocate that we should enter on any great scheme that has 
.not been thrashed out in all its bearings. 

(At this point the Conference adjourned till Wednesday.) 
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have worked to the utmost of their abihty, and have ably seconded 
any efforts that have been made. I am speaking from a consider- 
able experience of successful trade and philanthropic movements, 
therefore perhaps you will pardon me if 1 take a somewhat 
sanguine view of what can be achieved by efficient organisation. 
I feel very strongly that there is nothing which cannot be accom- 
plished by thorough organisation, but very little without it. The 
Lancashire cotton industry has, I believe, made more progress in 
organisation than any other. Doubtless those who represent the 
various countries at this Congress will think it a very difficult task 
to reach a similar standard. We are not yet perfect in Lan- 
cashire, but we are rapidly improving, especially considering the 
difficulties that have had to be overcome with regard to the great 
variety of interests involved. Fifteen years ago, or even 
less, we who have undertaken this work looked upon it as almost 
impossible to organise the Lancashire cotton industry as it is 
organised to-day. I mention this as an encouragemeut to those 
who are now earnestly endeavouring to bring about international 
organisation. I have no doubt that they will find, as we did, that 
difficulties will gradually disappear. 

Mr. Macaea then read his Paper on " Organisation." 

It is becoming more and more apparent that the great in- 
dustries cannot be conducted on the lines of twenty-five years 
ago. Since then we have seen the developments of large 
combinations of labour, which have rendered the position of 
individual employers, or even of small associations of em- 
ployers, one of increasing difficulty. We have also seen the 
development of great federations of capitalists, and just as 
peace between nations is generally maintained by being pre- 
pared for war, so in industry experience shows that complete 
organisation of both employers and employed tends to ensure 
harmonious working. 

The organising of the workpeople's trade unions, although it 
has its difficulties, is much more simple than the organising of the 
employers' associations or federations. In the former case, the 
interests of the units are fairly uniform ; but the individual 
positions of employers are so diversified that it is a task of 
great difficulty to formulate an organisation that will be equit- 
able to all. As time goes on, however, the helplessness of in- 
dividual employers or of small associations of employers will 
become intensified, hence the absolute necessity for com- 
binations which will be powerful enough to deal with com- 
binations which might otherwise attempt to secure an undue 
advantage. Combinations for the purpose of safeguarding the 
respective interests of capital and labour, or for the benefit 
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of both, are the combinations most likely to be of lasting 
benefit and to stand the test of time ; but, in my opinion, com- 
binations for the benefit of sections of the community or of 
individuals are usually defeated sooner or later by the working 
of economic laws. 

The difficulties of conducting industrial enterprise success- 
fully in the future are more likely to increase than diminish- 
This being the case, the greatest attention should be given 
to watching and preparing to combat the development of forces 
which are likely to increase these difficulties. Effective 
measures should be taken to meet such combinations before 
they assume dangerous proportions. It is impossible to 
imagine that far-seeing men who have invested their capital 
in industrial undertakings, the welfare of which is seriously 
menaced, should not avail themselves of the means they have 
at their disposal for protecting their interests, even if this 
should involve some expense and some temporary sacrifice. 
The failure to do this is brought about by various causes, such 
as — 

Ignorance of the power of the opposing forces. 

Too great a reliance on the power of the individual to 
combat these forces, 

A desire to manage one's own affairs, 

A belief that individual interests are better served by re- 
maining isolated. 
Formerly such arguments might have had some force. They 
have absolutely none now ; and those who prefer to remain 
isolated place themselves in the humiliating position of con- 
ducting their business on sufferance, or of taking undue advan- 
tage of the work and sacrifices of others. Neither of these posi- 
tions would, I think, commend itself to men of foresight or hon- 
ourable feeling. 

I believe that the time is fast approaching when the 
position of those who remain isolated will become untenable. 

The English Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Asso- 
ciations, of which I am President, embraces nearly one- 
quarter of the cotton spindles of the world, and includes many 
of the finest mills that have ever been erected A short 
resum^ of its work, together with the treaty between capital 
and labour, known as the " Brooklands Agreement," has been 
translated into French and German for the benefit of the 
members of this first International Congress. The fact that 
this thoroughly organised Federation considered it advisable 
to propose international action to deal with the present crisis 
in the cotton industry proves my contentions most conclusively. 
Before this Congress was arranged, I wrote, by request, for 
the "Revue Economique Internationale," a comprehensive article 
dealing with the Cotton Industry and the necessity for inter- 
national agreement. *This article has been printed in French, 

* NoTi, — k limited namber of repriats of this article is aTailabU for diitnbti- 
tion among the membera of the Aasociationi represented at the Coagresa. 
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German, and English, and I trust will be of service in shaping 
the discussions on the great problems before the Congress. 

Mr. MacaRA, supplementing his Paper, continued : Two years 
ago there met in this very hall either the seventh or eighth Inter 
national Congress of cotton workers, representing the whole 
cotton industry of the world Of course we know very little about 
the deliberations, but there is no doubt that this movement, which 
began in a small way, is now rapidly gaining in importance. It is 
a wise policy on our part, therefore, to take steps to establish a 
similar combination, which will be equally representative of capital 

The adoption of this line of action may ensure good feeling be- 
tween employers and employed ; one-sided organisation is always 
a source of danger to harmonious working. 

A notable example of this, I think, was the great engineering 
dispute in England in 1897. The engineering employers' Federa- 
tion was not strong at the beginning of the dispute. They had as 
their leader in that great struggle one of the finest organisers 
that ever lived, the late Colonel Dyer, who, by almost superhuman 
exertions, succeeded in enormously strengthening their organisation. 
Had this been done before this industrial dispute took place, I am 
firmly of opinion that that disastrous struggle would never have 
occurred. 

I must here say that I think labour has quite as much right to 
combine as capital. 

I am merely advocating the formation of powerful organi- 
sations on both sides as being most conducive to the general good 
Then there are combinations of other kinds. I will mention one 
which I had the honour to lead. You are doubtless aware that 
the Manchester Ship Canal was made at an enormous cost, some- 
thing like .£15,000,000. When the canal was opened it was thought 
that a very large portion of the cotton for the Lancashire mills 
would come up the canal, and so reduce the very heavy inland 
charges involved in taking the cotton from the port of Liverpool 
to the mills. When the canal had been open a year it was found 
that very little cotton came up it. We therefore formed an organi- 
sation, known as the Manchester Cotton Association, mostly com- 
posed of spinners. We were told that it was absolutely hopeless 
to attempt to combat the Liverpool Cotton Association, which, I 
think, is a fine example of the power of a compact body. It is the 
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most complete organisation I have ever known. The opinion was 
freely expressed that we had absolutely no chance of success. 
However, we worked away, and at the end of each succeeding 
year we were able to come before the subscribers to the Man 
Chester Cotton Association and to show them a considerable in 
crease in the direct cotton imports to the port of Manchester. 
Year after year that went on imtil we are now importing something 
like 650,000 bales per aimum by the canal. That is not as much 
as many of us hoped would have been brought to the Lancashire 
mills by the canal, but, considering the forces we have had to 
contend with, it is satisfactory. Not only is there a large saving 
secured by those who import cotton direct to Manchester, but 
there is also a much larger indirect saving. The Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board, owing to the competition of the canal, have 
reduced their dues considerably. Further than that, shortly after 
the canal scheme was projected a reduction was made of 2s. a 
ton on the very high railway rate for bringing the raw material 
from the sea, and taking the manufactured products to the sea. 
That 2s. looks a very trifling sum, but it, in conjunction with larger 
reductions in other directions, means hundreds of thousands of 
pounds sterling per annum ; indeed altogether it is estimated that 
by taking due advantage of the Ship Canal the Lancashire cotton 
trade has been saved nearly half a million pounds sterling per 
annum. 

Another example of what combination can do is an association 
that was formed about two years ago to deal with excessive 
freights brought about by the action of shipping rings. 
The Lancashire spinners and manufacturers export little direct 
This woric is almost entirely carried on by the large export houses 
in Manchester. We found that cotton goods were charged 52s. a 
ton for being carried from Liverpool to China, whereas British 
ships were carrying American cotton goods to the same market — 
j.ooo miles farther — for 26s. a ton. Those who followed trade de- 
velopments throughout the world noticed that America was in- 
creasing her trade in cotton goods rapidly in China. Going into 
tn^ calculations, it was found that the heavy freight charged for 
British cotton goods was equal to nearly 3 per cent, on the capital 
invested in the machinery engaged for the China trade. When 
this was discovered a powerful association was at once formed of 
delegated representatives of employers and employed in the 
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cotton and other industries and of the Chambers of Commerce and 
the large municipaUties of Lancashire. This association met and 
discussed the subject in all its bearings. The efifect of this handi- 
cap on the British cotton industry was so effectively exposed in 
the press, that when a deputation was appointed to wait upon 
the directorate of the China Conference lines of steamers, so strong 
a case was made out that in a little over a fortnight the freight 
was reduced to the level of that from New York. It is estimated 
that this action alone saved the Lancashire cotton industry about 
jt 1 00,000 a year. The practical result of this reduction is that, 
though the trade with China has been very bad, owing to the dis- 
turbed state of the country, the cotton trade of England with China 
has only been slightly reduced, while the Chinese im- 
port trade in cotton goods from other directions has 
been reduced nearly one-half. The Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners' Associations is the most completely o^an- 
ised of all our Lancashire employers' associations, and, being so, has 
been able to render most valuable services to the whole of the cotton 
industry. In the great struggle of 1892-j, when we had a labour 
dispute that lasted five months, the Federation fought the battle 
of the whole trade. The struggle ended with the famous 
treaty known as the Brooklands Agreement. That struggle, 
although disastrous at the time to both sides, has been 
productive of enormous good, and the Agreement has 
had the excellent effect of promoting good feeling be- 
tween employers and employed. There are many other important 
matters which have been effectively dealt with by combination 
which could not have been dealt with in any other way. With 
such experience of what can be accomplished I venture to think 
that there will be no more difficulty in establishing an international 
organisation than there was in establishing the British organisa- 
tions to which I have referred. I endorse what Mr. Smethurst 
said yesterday — that this Congress will fail in its object unless a 
permanent organisation representative of the various countries is 
appointed. There can be no binding resolution as to the powers 
of such organisation until the report of this Congress has been 
placed in the hands of the numerous associations represented 
here. After this has been done, the International Organisation, 
backed by the authority of the associations it represents, will have 
full power to act in the interest of the world's cotton industry. 
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Another cotton season will be upon us very soon, and the Inter- 
national Committee, having the authority of its associations behind 
it, will be able to make its power felt with telling effect. 

(At this point it was announced that the discussion on 
cotton corners would be resumed at a later stage.) 

The Chairman : I believe I speak here in the name of all, 
when I express to Mr. Macara my hearty thanks for the ex- 
tremely interesting communications which he has just made to 
us. At the close of his speech he has put forward the proposal 
that an International Committee should be formed, and the first 
thing to do will be to open a discussion thereupon ; and then, as 
a matter of principle, to take a vote whether such an International 
Committee shall be formed. It is proposed to proceed first of all 
with the discussion about organisation ; and to continue this after- 
noon the discussion on the other matters requiring further de- 
bate, should such be desired. I put this motion to the vote. 

On the vote being taken, 

The Chairman said : I think everybody is agreed on the pro- 
posal that we now discuss " organisation " and leave the remaining 
matters over either for this afternoon or to-morrow. 

DiREKTOR Walter (Germany): I should like to say 
that the proposal to form the Committee now is, in 
my thinking, fully deserving of support. We have, then, 
to begin with, completed a definite piece of work ; 
whereas, if we were to continue the discussion of all the 
matters which we have to treat upon here, we should have to de- 
bate first of all for days. We can do that after we have completed 
the work in question, which has for its great aim to make clear 
the fact that we wish to be unanimous in the representation of 
our common interests. This should be a striking proof for all 
those who are working against our interests that we have quickly 
found the way in which our efforts to promote our mutual inter- 
ests shall be directed. 

Before all things it is necessary that whatever we do shall 
be maturely deliberated upon, so that we may not, after insuffi- 
cient deliberation, take steps which perhaps, later on, would not 
prove to be adequate. 

We who come from Germany have assembled here primarily 
for the purpose of proving to the gentlemen who have convoked 
us, especially to those from England, that we are willing to fight 
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side by side with them for the cause of our common interest against 
the common foe. From the moment of the receipt of the invi- 
tation up to the present we have had too httle time to enter with 
our friends into the details of the matters which have to be dealt 
with here, and have hitherto been discussed. 

We are therefore not in touch with those who have sent us 
here, and it is necessary that we should take back with us the 
suggestions arising out of the subjects which are to be brought 
into consideration. For this reason it is cJso necessary that we 
produce, so to speak, a crucible into which we shall pour after- 
wards all that proceeds from the discussions of the whole of the 
branches of our cotton industry here represented, and this crucible 
would have to be, and would be, the International Committee. 
And therefore, to cut the matter short, I request you to support the 
motion that an International Committee shall now be elected. As 
we, as a matter of fact, have not received from those who have 
delegated us express authority for taking such a step, it appears 
to me practical that this condition should be laid down : that in case 
a change might become necessary in the Committee through the 
withdrawal of any member, the gentleman who is to take his place 
shall be appointed in his own country — i.e., a substitute shall be 
supplied from there. I shall afterwards take the liberty of pro- 
posing the gentlemen who shall form this Committee, provided 
no other gentleman makes such a proposition in the meantime. 

Mr. J. R. Byrom (England) suggested that before the Congress 
proceeded to the election of a Committee it should know something 
of the nature of the business that the Committee would undertake. 

HERR Waerndorfer (Austria) agreed with Mr. Byrom that^ 
it would be advisable to de&ne the functions of the Committee. ^^ 

Mr. Macara thought that the first duty of the Committee 
would be to prepare a voluminous report of the Congress proceed- 
ings. He did not think they could define the functions of the ^ 
Committee that day. H 

Herr Wunderly-de Muralt (Switzerland) said that on some 
matters the views of the Continental spinners were quite different 
from the views of the English spinners. The most difficult task 
before the International Committee was to imite them. In Swit- 
zerland they had had a great many Congresses that had come to 
nothing because they were scientific Congresses. From that 
Congress of practical men he hoped for useful work. He hopec 
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the Committee would do their best to procure a real union of 
spinners of Europe. If they accomplished that object they would 
merit the warmest thanks. 

Mr. John L. Tattersall : I rise to move the following reso- 
lution : — 

" That, subject to the approval of a majority of the Associations 
here represented, an International Committee be appointed 
to watch over the interests and to advise spinners' associa- 
tions as to action to protect their interests against any com- 
mon danger to their trade." 

Some interrogations were put by Messrs. F. A. Hargreaves and 
H. HiGSON regarding the composition and functions of the pro- 
posed International Committee. 

The Chairman .- I think it is certainly the intention of the 
whole of the gentlemen who have spoken about the Committee, 
which is to be appointed to-day, that it shall be a Committee to 
attend to preliminary work. I believe, therefore, that we do not 
overstep the power which we have received from home if we elect 
such a Committee. For my own part I feel fully justified in doing 
so. 

M. Jean de Hemptinne : In the name of the Belgian spinners, I 
strongly support the nomination of an International Committee, 
such as has just been proposed. In opening the meeting yesterday, 
Herr Syz reminded me that the motto of my country is : " Union 
is strength." I think that in view of the economic crisis through 
which we are passing, we all ought to unite, and by means of the 
International Committee which we shall form show to the whole 
world that we have decided to fight against "comers." 

It is difficult in the first Congress to examine thoroughly all 
the numerous and complex questions which present themselves. 
They must be studied seriously by the Committee, which will re- 
port in such a way as to allow of our taking sucli united action 
later on as will, I think, enable us to steer clear of the difficulties 
with which we have now to deal. 

SenhoR Taveira (Portugal): You know, gentlemen, that I 
represent a very small country, where the cotton industry is con- 
ducted on a small scale, but the cotton crisis is just as acute there 
as it is in all other cotton-using countries. 

It is on these grounds that I entirely fall in with the idea of 
constituting an International Committee which shall prove to all 
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the world that the representatives of the cottoD indastiy are united 
as one man to cx)mbat the unscrupuloos gamblings which have so 
disastrously aflFected us. 

HESil KUFFLEK : In any case it will be a rather difiknilt matter 
to decide the way in which the votes are to be apportioned to 
the Committee. Were we to say from the begiiming: Each 
country appoints one man who shall have as many votes as 
correspond to the number of spindles, then the English delegate 
with 44 millions would have the majority in the Committee. 
That, however, is certainly not the intention, for I think that a 
Committee composed under such conditions could scarcely 
achieve any useful end. Another mode must therefore be de^Tsed 
as to how the number of votes is to be distributed. Now that is 
a very difficult question. The proposal has been made that the 
number of votes should correspond to the number of bales spun, 
but in that case the gentlemen who are weavers would not get 
their proper rights, because they spin no bales of cotton. A way 
would therefore have to be found so that England should not, 
from the very outset under all circumstances, always have the 
preponderance in the Committee. Some scheme must therefore be 
devised, let us say, for example, analogous to the German Constitu- 
tion, by which Prussia, in spite of her having the majority of inhabi- 
tants, does not possess the majority of votes in the Reichstag ; but a 
few more must always assist her to obtain a majority. I think a simi- 
lar proceeding must be adopted, otherwise the Committee will 
have to face, from the very beginning, the greatest difficulties. 

Baron Cantoni. M. Georges Motte, Mr. J. T. Dawson, and 
Mr. E. Travis also spoke in support of the resolution. 

The Chairman : The resolution of Mr. Tattersall, which has 
been read over to you, will be supplied to you in English, French, 
and German, in order that each one may know exactly what he is 
voting for. 

It has struck 1 2 o'clock ; we will adjourn for luncheon and recom- 
mence at 2. 

(In the interval the terms of Mr. Tattersall's resolution were 
written in English, French, and German, and a copy supplied to 
each delegate.) 

On the resumption after luncheon, the CHAIRMAN said ; The 
opening of the debate has been somewhat delayed because new 
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discussions have taken place respecting a resolution. Mr. Tatter- 
sal! has now withdrawn his resolution of this morning in favour of a 
resolution brought in by Mr. Higson, chairman of the North and 
North-East Lancashire Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation. This resolution will now be read to you by Herr KufBer 
in the three languages, and voting wilt take place upon the same, 
as I take it for granted that after these elaborate preliminary de- 
liberations all will certainly be in a position to give a vote. 

Mr. Higson proposed the following resolution; — 

Resolved by this first International Congress of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers, held at the Tonhalle, Zurich : — 
" That the Committee in charge of this Congress be appoin- 
ted to draw up a report of the proceedings of the Congress, 
and to take such steps as may be deemed necessary to estab- 
lish a permanent International Organisation to watch over 
the common interest of the industry, and to advise Master 
Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' Associations of the 
action to be taken to protect their interests against any 
common danger. The Committee to have power to add a 
delegate of any other nationality not already represented in 
the Congress. The establishment of such organisation is 
strongly recommended by this Congress." 

Mr. Higson said : This resolution will probably commend 
itself to the whole of this Congress, and will be acceptable to the 
whole of our associations. 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall : I have very great pleasure in second- 
ing the resolution. 

The Chairman : You have heard the resolution proposed, and 
I think that, after the lengthy proceedings leading up to it, every- 
one will now be in a position to form an opinion to enable him 
to vote on the resolutioa I therefore projxise that voting shall 
take place immediately on this resolution, provided no contrary 
opinions be expressed on the part of gentlemen who may still 
desire a discussion on it ; but I think this resolution will no doubt 
be adopted unanimously. 

(The vote on the resolution was then taken.) 

The Chairman : I find that the resolution is carried unani- 
mously, and I have to express my great pleasure at this result 
The question now arises, whether we should resume the 
discussion on the subject of yesterday. I know, how- 
ever, that it is the wish of many of the gentlemen present to go, 
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at 4 o'clock, to Baden, in oider to inspect the installations of 
Messrs. Brown, Boveri, and Co., Ltd., to which we were so kindly 
invited yesterday. Consequently, I should like to ask the assembly, 
whether they wish to enter once more into a discussion to-day, 
or whether we shall adjourn in order to afford us the 
opportunity of going through the interesting works in Baden. 

(The Congress decided to adjourn until the following day at 
9-15 a.m.) 
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FOURTH DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Thursday, May 26, 190^. 

M. GEORGES MOTTE in the chair. 

M. G. MOTTE, on taking the chair, said : I thank you sincerely 
for the honour you have done to the country and to the Associa- 
tion which I represent by calling upon me to preside at your de- 
bates. 

Unfortunately, I have not the gift of tongues, and I must 
speak to you in French — a language which is little known among 
you. I therefore claim all your indulgence, cind rely upon the 
kindness of my colleagues in the chair to assist me to fulfil my 
tcisk. 

Allow me to congratulate you on having proceeded yesterday 
to the nomination of an International Committee. It is, 
in my humble opinion, the most important vote of the Congress. 
You have created, by that vote, a bond of union and established a 
current of sympathy between the representatives of the different 
nations. You have in this way permitted them to proceed hand- 
in-hand for the defence of our common interests. 

, You have at the same time done a salutary and meritorious 
work, for, by taking means to safeguard the existence of the great 
industry which you direct, you are also seeking to save from 
misery many thousands of workmen who live by it You, there- 
fore, prove once more that you thoroughly understand the solid- 
arity which should exist between capital and labour. 

It behoves you now, gentlemen, to furnish your Committee with 
the elements of work which shall be the object of its deliberations. 
The sole aim of this Committee should be to deal with the grave 
questions which occupy us at this moment. I think I may say to 
you that the Committee will not fail in its duty. 

Herr Kuffler (Austria) announced that a letter had been re- 
ceived from the spinners of Poland, thanking the Congress for the 
invitation to attend, and regretting that as their Company Meet- 
ings were held in May they could not avail themselves of the 
opportunity. No one, the letter added, could deny the necessity 
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of international consideration of the unfavourable conditions under 
which the cotton industry labours as regards the supply of the raw 
material. 

Mr. Macalistek (England) said he had been asked to move the 
following resolution, and as it spoke for itself he would do so with- 
out making a speech. The resolution was as follows : — 

" That this International Congress of Master Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers, having appointed a Committee for the 
purpose of taking steps for safeguarding the interests of the 
industry, and recognising the enormous tax the recent en- 
hancement of prices has imposed upon all users of cotton, 
requests this Committee to bring before the Associations 
here represented, the allied trades, the general public, and 
the Governments of the various European countries, the abso- 
lute necessity of increasing the supply of raw cotton, to enlist 
their sympathy and practical support in favour of all efforts 
to grow cotton wherever it can be cultivated with a prospect 
of success, as in the opinion of this Congress a great increase 
is essential to the preservation of the Cotton Industry, on 
which the public welfare of all Europccin countries so largely 
depends. 

" The Congress also desires to place on record its cordial appre- 
ciation of the efforts of those Governments and Institutions 
which have already supported cotton-growing in their respec- 
tive Colonies." 

The resolution having been carried unanimously, MR. AtKINS, 
Secretciry to the British Cotton-Growing Association, remarked 
that his Association would be much strengthened by the support 
of the Congress. He hoped they would have not good wishes alone, 
but that gentlemen present who had not already done so would 
put their hands in their pockets after having heard so much about 
the work that had been done. The work they had to do — on this 
point he was sure Herr Wilckens would bear him out — was very 
arduous, and no one who was not behind the scenes had any coh- 
ception of it. The work had to be done, however, and they were 
going to do it. 

M. C. Berger (France): In the name of the Colonial Cotton 
Association of France, we agree completely with the conclusions of 
the report presented by Mr. Atkins — we adopt the same views, 
the same principles as he. 

Herr Wilckens (Germany): Allow me also, in the name of 
the Committee for the Colonial Department, to express my 
warmest thanks for this resolution, which so thoroughly appreciates 
the work of the cotton-growing associations. I fully agree with 
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the previous speakers, M. Berger, of Paris, and Mr. Atkins, of the 
British Cotton-Growing Association ; and I should like to express 
at this point the wish that the hopes of Mr. Atkins may be 
ful&IIed, viz., that all those interested in the cotton trade in all 
countries may continue to second our efforts towards the extension 
of cottong-growing, not only by good wishes, but, as has been 
stated, also by deeds — i.e., financially. 

The discussion on cotton comers was resumed. 

M. C. Berger (France): Last December I attended the mass 
meeting of the English cotton trade, which was held in Man- 
chester. I then saw the creation of those united efforts which 
were to grapple with the crisis that had been causing havoc for 
some time. The English spinners unanimously decided on " short 
time." Having retumd to France, we communicated to our differ- 
ent associations the decision taken by the English, and we adopted 
the same system. '* Short time " is the most efficacious remedy 
which can be used against "comers," as well as against the ex- 
cessive advances in prices of cotton which gambling produces. 

I therefore beg the International Committee appointed to 
■occupy itself with this question — viz. : to recommend the different 
associations and countries to have recourse to " short time " as being 
the most efficacious remedy to apply against the cotton crisis. 

M. J. DE Hemptinne (Belgium) : I beg to second the proposal 
which has just been put forward by M. Berger. I am, like him, 
convinced that the most efficacious remedy to adopt against " cor- 
ners " against speculation in cotton, is " short time" We have 
already had proofs of its efficacy. If we had not made use of this 
means, we should have suffered a downright disaster in the cotton 
industry. It is through "short time" being adopted in different 
countries that we have been able to bring prices of cotton more or 
less relatively low. 

I therefore especially call the attention of the Congress to this 
question. The circumstances are difficult, that is true, but it will 
not be impossible to arrive at international " short time," bearing in 
mind the circumstances of the different countries. For we know 
that what can be done in one country does not always suit another. 

I am convinced that it is through adopting the policy of " short 
time" that we have been able to keep our heads above water. I 
ihink, for instance, that by the reduction of hours practised in 
England, they have been able to save 600,000 to 700,000 bales. 
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But for this we should have had a famine. Therefore, you, with 
myself, will thank the English cotton industry which has worked 
"short time," and thus saved the trade from disaster. 

Mr. Travis (England) : I have been very pleased to listen to- 
the discussion on this subject. Now that we have formed a Com- 
mittee I do not think it should attempt too mucL In my opinion, 
the schemes of both Mr. Tattersall and Herr Kuffler are too large 
for a beginning. Herr Kuffler's plan is based on a very little but a 
very important word — the word " if." What I hope from this Com- 
mittee is that it will give us something that will be ready for imme- 
diate use when the occasion arises. Last December we were not 
in that position. Should the necessity arise in the future, I hope 
we shall be able to get " short time " going much quicker than we 
had it going this time. I am certain, as far as our trade in England 
is concerned, " short time " has been its salvation. If we had not been 
on forty hours, the whole of the stocks in Liverpool would have 
been used, and we should have had a cotton famine. Half a loaf 
is better than no bread. We have it now instead of having eaten it 
all up at once. As for gambling or speculation, you never can 
eradicate it. No nation does without it. But I should like the 
Committee to devote their attention to means whereby the raw 
material shall be dissociated from all gambling transactions. The 
people who grow cotton and use it should determine the price, not 
the gamblers. The making of laws against gambling would be 
of no use unless they were universal. If there were a law in Eng- 
land against dealing in futures, the difficulty would be overcome 
by managing the business in New York or some other place. I 
cannot see any difference between the legitimate and the illegiti- 
mate speculation mentioned by my friend Mr. Tattersall. I do not 
see any difference between buying a thousand bales to spin and a 
thousand bales to sell. 

Mr. Macaea : I do not think the promoters of this Congress 
had the slightest idea that anything, as regards " short time," would 
be attempted in regard to the present season, but, as Mr. Travis 
said, we ought to prepare the machinery for next season. I have 
no hesitation in saying that if we had had that machinery this 
season, and had put it in operation, so large is the quantity of cotton 
used in England and on the Continent of Europe, we should have 
broken the corner in less than a month, and taught a lasting lesson 
to all who contemplated such an undertaking again. No one recog- 
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nises more than I do the extreme difficulty of getting uniform 
action in regard to an industry like cottoa Spinners even in one 
town can never all be in the same position. What I do say and 
what we have established in the English Masters' Federation is, 
that those who shut down should see those who run their mills 
paying into a fund which will be available for combating the diffi- 
culties of the trade. Those who pay in this way have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are doing their share to assist in the 
successful conduct of one of the greatest industries in the world. 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall : May I say, on behalf of the English 
delegates, that we do not wish to talk of " short time," and I hope 
we shaU not discuss " short time " any more ? 

Mr. Macara : I have made it clear, I hope, that we had not 
the slightest intention of doing anything about " short time " this 
season. Nothing could be done this season, but we should be 
prepared with the machinery, because another season will be upon 
us very soon. 

Mr. J. R. Byrom (England) I As the mover of the 
resolution at the meeting in December, whch has resulted 
not only in the adoption of "short time" in Great 
Britain, but in some other countiies, and ultimately 
resulted in this Congress, I feel extremely gratified with 
these discussions. I look forward to the business we ha\e transac- 
ted resulting in benefits to all mankind. The whole world is in- 
terested in the production of cotton goods for their constant use. 
There is no doubt in my mind that the most practical way of 
meeting these corners is combined action for the reduction of 
consumption. If we have not sufficient cotton to keep the mills 
on full time all the year, we must regulate the output, and if 
that is done the whole world over, it will be a very small thing 
in the long nm, because whenever it becomes known by the opera- 
tors in futures, and so on, that the moment they attempt to rush 
cotton to an extreme price there is an organisation existing that 
can combat their efforts, they will be very slow to undertake such 
operations. I am very pleased to be present at this first International 
Congress, and I hope that the business we have transacted will 
be seen to be of very great importance. 

Baron CantONI : I feel sure we are much indebted to the 
English people, and to the people of other countries where the 
cotton industry is followed, for the sacrifices they have made for 
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the general benefit I feel the more obliged to say this because 
I am sorry to say the passing of the resolution regarding short 
time was not possible in Italy. There, reductions have been made 
by spinning finer counts or by stopping some departments vl the 
Kiill, but the general rule has not been adopted. I wish ♦o declare 
that the sympathies of the delegates here to-day are with short 
time, and that we hope, when, by a new law, night work will 
have been entirely suppressed and equal conditions are adopted 
r^y all spinners, we shall be able to join with those who are more 
favoured and have made more progress. 

DiREKTOR Walter : The question of the reduction of work 
has now been ventilated in Germany for more than a decade ; but 
we have not yet succeeded in inducing our cotton spinners to 
adopt combined action in this respect The conditions in Ger- 
many are of such a manifold nature— the centres of our cotton in- 
dustry are all so far apart, and we still continue to be affected 
in some measure by the former disunion of Germany. The con- 
ditions under which cotton-spinning has grown up within 
the various States have been very different from one an- 
other, and they are still so. I only mention this reason 
so that you may understand whence it comes that the 
introduction of combined measures with us does not prove 
so easy. Besides this, it is to be borne in mind that in England 
those engaged in the cotton industry have been working on a com- 
mon footing for a much longer period than those in Germany. 
In England the introduction of short time is more easily brought 
about ; the organisations to this end have been in existence for some 
considerable time. We must go on working ; we must first of 
all persuade our cotton spinners, who partly hold back to-day, 
to participate in the unions of their smaller districts, to induce 
them to take common action, which affects the whole of their 
trade, the whole of their commercial activity. For this reason we 
refrain from enlarging upon this question, which would, there- 
fore, not be ripe for discussion until next season. Whether by 
that time we shall have succeeded in attaining what has been 
attained in England, at present I doubt very much. It is just 
as certain, however, that this limitation of production is un- 
doubtedly the only and most effectual means of permanently 
preventing an excessive forcing-up of prices in the cotton mar- 
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kets, and it would be desirable that we too in Germany should 
be able to contribute by applying this remedy. 

Respecting manipulations in futures, which subject also lies 
before us for discussion, I should like to mention that I am en- 
tirely of Mr. Travis's opinion. Dealings in futures are not to be 
avoided ; they are, on the contrary, even good, only the excesses 
must be avoided ; only that must be got rid of which originates 
from excessive speculation from outsiders. And at this point I 
would beg the gentlemen of the Committee to endeavour to bring 
about that the exchanges shall veto outside speculation, suppress 
dealers in cotton outside of the exchange, so that dealings in 
futures shall remain what they ought to be — the means of easily 
manipulating the capital which is invested and engaged in the 
cotton trade. We must leave in the hands of our cotton trade the 
market in futures, because we need it ourselves for trading pur- 
poses. We must also have what we might call a reservoir, in 
which to store up the extra supply in times of superabundance of 
cotton, and out of which cotton could be more easily distributed 
in times of scarcity. From this point of view, dealings in futures 
are justifiable, and, just as Mr. Travis says, it is impossible to 
decide where the limits lie between justifiable and unjustifiable 
speculation, between a legitimate and an illegitimate transaction, 
as far as dealings in the speculative market are concerned. I shall 
have the honour of immediately submitting to you a resolution. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall TEngland) : Permit me first, on behalf of 
the representatives from England, to offer our thanks to our Con- 
tinental brethren for the resolution they have passed and for their 
appreciation of the fact that we have done such an amount of " short 
time " and saved the situation for the time being. I should like to 
impress upon this Congress that " short time " is no remedy, but only 
an alleviation for the time being, and that it is urgent that we 
seek something more in the interests of the cotton trade than 
the continuation this year or next year of " short time." I fully 
appreciate what other speakers have said about the new organisa- 
tion. 

If it had been in operation during the early months of the 
present year an effective method might have been found in shut- 
ting down for three weeks. Then, I believe, the cotton comer would 
in that case have been over. Neither cotton comers nor anything 
else can be properly managed without organisation. Some of the 
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difficulties that stand in the way of effective organisation are to 
be found in the fact that amongst us all, even the best of us, there 
is a great deal of human nature. To put it another way, are we 
not too selfish, too fond of considering our own position ? The 
difficulty of organisation in all countries has been because there 
are certain sections of people who have never realised that their 
best interest is not to isolate themselves from their fellow men. 
Another cause is that so many people seek to reap where they 
■have not sown, ever seeking to take advantage of the energy 
and enterprise of those who take a higher conception of their 
duties than they do themselves. I apprehend that no such 
feelings exist in a Congress of this nature. What, then, is this 
organisation, that we have established, to do ? 

To my mind, not only should it grapple with this cotton 
comer, if practicable, but it should do a great and important work 
by gathering and disseminating information among the various 
nationalities on a multitude of things. Would it not be a great 
kadvantage if we knew the rates of carriage by sea and rail from 
the cotton fields to the various countries ? Also the various 
methods of taxing our industry? The higher civilisation of the 
day is making greater and greater demands upon us. We in 
-Great Britain have been taxed during the last ten years to the 
extent of nearly five per cent, on our capital. At the present time 
we are having demands made upon us for free education, bands 
playing in the parks, and even the feeding of the children of 
those who will not look after their offspring. 

While I recognise the immense advantage of education 
and the proper recreation of tlie people, I also recog- 
nise that it is possible to put on the back of our 
industry a burden heavier than it can possibly bear. There is 
something here for a Congress of this kind to deal with. As 
to cotton comers, having given the subject a considerable amount 
of consideration, and whilst I recognise that the principles under- 
lying the proposals that Mr. J. L. Tattersall and Herr Kuffler 
make are admirable. I am bound to confess that to my mind their 
proposals, like universal peace, are unattainable. Would it r/A 
be grand if a tithe of the money spent throughout Europe for the 
purpose of destroying life could be applied for the purpose of 
promoting peace and the development of industry ? I have come 
to the conclusion that the only absolutely practical method of 
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destroying these cotton comers is an increase of the growth of 
cotton. Not only should the growth be increased, but the 
places in which it is grown should be widely extended. The wider 
the regions in which it is grown, the greater the difficulty of the 
financiers who try to comer it. I should like my Continental 
friends to note that while the Exchanges at Liverpool, Havre, and | 
Manchester, and others, know exactly the relative value of the 
different classes of Indian cotton and American cotion, it is a fact 
that whilst the American cotton has gone up something like 3d. 
per lb., Indian cotton has only risen id. This is simply because 
Indian cotton cannot be tendered against "futures." If Indian 
cotton could have been tendered against " futures," especially to 
those who buy it for the purpose of speculation only, then Indian 
cotton would have risen in proportion to American. This points 
to the conclusion that the wider you can develop cotton in the 
cotton-growing countries and the more difficult it will be for 
any section of financiers to comer cotton as they have done in the 
past What we should do is to approach our Governments. It is 
their duty to lay railways which will make access to the seaboard 
from cotton-growing districts easy and cheap. If this Congress can 
accomplish that, it will have done a great work, and something to 
realise, from a commercial point of view, the poet's dream : — 
" The Parliament of man. the Federation of the world." 
Mr. J. L. TattersaLL : I am very glad to notice Mr. J. B. 
Tattersall's point I hope we shall all remember that " East 
Indian " cotton was only raised id. when " American " cotton went 
up 3d. The reason, of course, being that " East Indian " is not 
held against " futures." From the discussion, it is evident that 
many of us are agreed that some speculation, great or small, is 
necessary to our trade ; we practically admit that the " futures " 
market is necessary, because, as Baron Cantoni has made clear, if 
when buying cotton we are not prepared to put it into stock, with- 
out selling " futures," we are putting the onus of that specula- 
tion on to other persons : the position is, we want a " futures " mar- 
ket to take the risk instead of ourselves. Therefore, under this 
system, there remains but one remedy that we can effectually use 
when speculators attempt to " hold up " the market, and I come to 
it with great reluctance, because, in my opinion, it is a remedy 
for which there ought to be no need. When the speculation in the 
" futures " market is so violent as to create tremendous fluctuations 
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tor. As the spinner cannot do tbat. I say combine and dhride the 
risk. I feel quite sure that if ooe-thiid or more of the cottoa crop 
is bought in such a way by the spinneTS there ^»-ilI be do floctua- 
tions of this kind, just exactly as it is in East Indian cotton. The 
fluctuations occur because the spinner does not want to speculate. 
He hedges his cotton, or he has somebody to hedge it for him, and 
he wants to buy from day to day, from month to month. That 
means giving up all influence over the market If a spinner wants 
to counteract fluctuations he must have an influence in the mar- 
ket, and if he wants an influence he must hold cottoa In con- 
clusion, I would say try by all means to bring about international 
short time if it is wanted It is not the supply of cotton goods for 
the world that is too small : it is only the supply of cotton for the 
mills. The last customer — the buyer of cloths— can wait There- 
fore short time is a very good thing if it can be arranged inter- 
nationally. But then, and in this respect, 1 diff^er from Mr. Tatter- 
sall, this is a remedy which will take a long time. A quicker remedy 
will be getting an influence in the market and holding cotton in 
combination. 

Baron Cantoni : May I be allowed to say that we found this 
year a difficulty of combining the action of different countries on 
account of the different systems at work ? The EngHsh spinners 
as a rule either buy spot cotton or cover with futiires, whatever 
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extra cotton they have more than their contracts. Continental 
firms expose themselves to the consequences of having cotton on 
hand. I do not think that when we are speaking against specula- 
tion here we are quite fair. In one of the papers we had advanced 
the view that action might be taken to keep anybody from selling 
what he has not got. If nobody has a right to sell without having 
possession we could not &nd a way of hedging our stocks of yams 
and manufactured goods with futures. 

It seems to me that when we want to hedge our own stock 
of cotton or yam by selling futures, we are trying to stop the 
speculative position in which we are to save ourselves by putting 
on somebody else's shoulders the consequence of it, so as to 
unload our own. Therefore, the speculator for this negotiation of 
futures becomes an absolute necessity, and we cannot complain of 
his existence and of his taking profit of the situation we have put 
in him. 

Practically as the large and best raw cotton firms have no 
reason to run a risk that we will not run ourselves through the 
system of futures, all the people really interested in the trade 
have passed by their own will the control of the whole market 
into the hands of the gambling speculator, who is the only man 
willing to run the risk. Mr. J. B. Tattersall has already men- 
tioned, it being the most important evidence against the system 
of futures, that the East Indian cotton market, with a small crop, 
has suffered fluctuations not to be compared with those that have 
troubled the users of American cotton. 

I may call the attention of the Congress to the fact that 
although the Egyptian cotton has a much smaller market than 
Indian cotton, and the crop was splendid, fluctuations have been 
perfectly wild on account of their being negotiations in futures. 

WiU you, gentlemen, consider if excess of prudence has not 
turned into imprudence? 

It may be of advantage to the gentlemen who represent the 
most important cotton industry of the world to study the systems 
that are adopted on the Continent, and to see if a step which 
might look imprudent to them would not instead be prudent. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall : Would you permit me to say that I tliink 
Herr Kuffler is raising more difficulties than the necessities call for .' 
I would like to give you an example locally. During the present 
season a company I am connected with bought cotton for a con- 
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siderable length of time ahead for the purpose of using it. Specu- 
lation ran the cotton up. We said, " Nery well If you think cot- 
ton is worth such an amount of mooe}' we will send it back to 
Liverpool and go on "short time"; — and we did 

Herr a. BOURCART 'Alsace) : Permit me to say a few words. 
Up to the present, we have obtained a definite result — the appoint- 
ment of a working International Committee, to occupy itself 
with the study of all the questions which may be put now or later 
oa You have therefore given your confidence to a working Com- 
mittee. To-day we can take no steps, especially coercive measures, 
as regards " short time," or other matters. Hence it is good, I think, 
to remain satisfied with what we have decided upon ; that is to say, 
to give our confidence to the working Committee. I do not say 
by this that we shall furnish it with money — but let us put ques- 
tions and submit ideas to it It will draw up a report We shall 
be able to come to a decision which will bear fruit As regards 
the Congress gathered together at this moment it has done all 
it could do. That is my opinion. 

The Ch.aIRMAN : The following is a proposal I have to make : 
It is that, after having voted on the resolutions that we have to 
take at this moment, we shall officially close the Congress, whilst 
continuing in it semi-officially. 

DiREKTOR Walter Germany) proposed : — " That this first In- 
ternational Congress of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufac- 
turers, having considered the question of speculation in cotton 
futures, requests the Committee to bring before the notice of the 
Cotton Exchanges of New York, New Orleans, Liverpool, and 
Alexandria the great injury done to the cotton industry by the 
enormous speculations, and urges such Exchanges to consider 
what means can be adopted to prevent persons who have no 
interest in the trade, either as growers, merchants, spinners, or 
manufacturers, from operating in the market to the detriment of the 
whole industry, and further invites the Committee to bring the 
matter before their respective Governments and to take all other 
steps they may consider necessary for dealing with this important 
question." 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall, seconding the motion, said: First of 
all we send a pilot message to these Exchanges calling attention 
to a great evil and asking them to do somelhing. Then we bring 
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the matter in the same way before every Government here repre- 
sented and the Government of the United States as well. Then 
our Committee considers what other steps in any way necessary 
shall be taken. No other steps can be taken till some other Con- 
gress approves. 

The motion was carried unanimously. 

The further consideration of M. C. Berger's suggestion was then 
continued. 

The Chairman : Before submitting the resolution to the 
assembly, it is advisable to define clearly the extent of the vote 
you are about to take. 

It is certain that we have no authority to decide on the question 
of " short time " or any other measure. It is a desire to which we wish 
to give expression, in order that the Committee shall take one 
of the measures suitable to safeguard the situation. Other desires 
have been expressed in the last few days. The Committee like- 
wise will take note thereof. Under these conditions, there can be 
no hesitation in voting for such a resolution. Whilst " short time " 
defends the cotton industry, and prevents the over consumption 
of cotton, it also prevents the over production of yam. 

After some further discussion, M. C. BergeR said : We re- 
quest the International Committee which has just been elected to 
kindly put on the order of the day the study of this principle : 
that the adoption of " short time " is the most efficacious weapon for 
fighting against speculation, and for preventing any excessive rise 
which might be forced upon us by speculators, who are, in most 
cases, outside the cotton trade. Our intention, in expressing the de- 
sire to put this resolution to the vote, was not to force its adop- 
tion immediately, but to suggest an idea which, I think, may be 
profitable to the industry, and to all nations. We can, later on, 
discuss the matter together, after the General Committee has 
studied the question, and we can give our sanction to a measure 
favourable to all nations. 

The Chairman : You request that the Committee shall study 

the question ? 

M. C. Berger : Yes, certainly. 

The resolution was then withdrawn, and the further con- 
sideration of the question referred to the International Committee. 
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The Chairman: A request has at this moment been made 
to me by a few members of the Congress. I submit it to you : — 

As several members of the Congress have to return home this 
evening, and others are fatigued, the question iz put whether we 
cannot close the Congress to-day. We might still proceed with 
debates until two o'clock. I wish to inform you of this, in order 
not to bring the discussion to a sudden close. 

It was ultimately decided to hold the closing meeting of the 
Congress on the Rigi the day following. 



CLOSING PROCEEDINGS. 
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CLOSING DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Friday, May 2y, 1904. 

Herr JOHN SYZ in the chair. 

The Conference met on the summit of the Rigi, the 
journey from Zurich having been made during the morning. Herr 
J. Syz, the President, occupied the chair, and in opening the pro- 
ceedings thanked the Congress for having come to Switzerland 
and for giving earnest attention to the very important matters 
that had been placed before them. He thought the thanks of the 
Congress should be given to Mr. Macara, Herr Gross, and M. 
Motte for conducting the business of the Congress on successive 
days. He added : You will allow me lo say a few words about your 
Committee meetings. The International Committee that was appoin- 
ted was good enough to propose that I should be its president That 
was a great and, I think, an undue honour, and so I persuaded 
them, after some pains, as the work will have to be done in Eng- 
land, where the trade interests are more intense than they are in 
Switzerland, to appoint Mr. Macara. That gentleman was very 
reluctant, but he yielded to pressure. We were all unanimous on 
that point. It was thought best by the Committee that I should 
be the vice-president, and that post I accepted. Then it was re- 
solved that M. Motte and Herr Gross should be honorary 
treasurers, and that the accounts should be examined by a firm 
of chartered accountants in Manchester, and Mr. John Smethurst 
was appointed secretary to the Committee. 

Mr. Macara : I am exceedingly indebted to you for your 
explanations. I thought the matter might have been met by my 
acting as chairman of the Executive Committee, but it seems that 
that office is not understood on the Continent. So I waived my 
objection and consented to take the presidency. I feel very 
strongly that we have begun well, and I should like the good work 
to continue. It is usually a part of the business of a Congress to 
decide where the next meetings shall be held, and it has been sug- 
gested by a number of gentlemen that as England and Switzerland 
have jointly convened the Congress, and as the first Congress has 
been held in the smaller country, the next should be in England, 
the largest cotton-using country, the place being Manchester. I 
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First International Congress of Delegated Representa- 
tives OF Master Cotton Spinners' and Manufacturers' 
Associations, held at the Tonhalle, Zurich. 



On the motion of Mr. C. \V. Macara, seconded by M. Georges 
Motte, Herr John Svz was appointed to preside over the opening 
meeting. 

Herr Syz took the chair, and in suitable terms welcomed the 
delegates to the first International Congress of Cotton Spinners 
and Manufacturers, and thanked them for the honour conferred 
upon him. 

Resolved, that all the delegates present should have the 
right to vote. 

On the motion of Director Walter, seconded by Herr C. 
Beckmann, the following Officials and Committee of Control were 
appointed after Herr Syz had explained the duties of the 
Committee : — 

Herr John Syz, President of Congress. 
Mr. C. W. Macara, England, Vice-President. 
Herr Ferd. Gross, Germany, „ 

M. Georges Motte, France, „ 

The above, together with the following, to constitute the 
Committee of Control : — 

M. Jean de Hemptinne, Belgium. 
Baron Costanzo Cantoni, Italy. 
Herr Arthur Kvffler, Austria. 
Senhor H. P. Taveira, Portugal. 
Herr Rudolph Prowe, Russia. 

Herr Syz then, with the approval of the Congress, requested 
that each Vice-President should in turn relieve him of the duty of 
presiding. 

Resolved, that on the following day the Congress should 
consider the question of " increase of Cotton Supply," 
Mr. C. W. Macara to preside. 

The meeting then terminated at 12-15 P-'"- 

Confirmed May a4th, 1904, 

C. W. MACARA. 
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SECOND DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Tuesday, May 24, igo^.. 

Mr. C. W. MACARA in the chair. 



The minutes of the previous day's meeting were read and 

confirmed. 

Mr. Macara thanked the Congress for appointing him a 
Vice-President, and referred to the necessity for international 
combination in the common interest of the cotton industry. 

Mr. J. C. Atkins, Secretary of the British Cotton-Growing 
Association, then read a paper on " The Increase of Cotton 
Supply." 

After the reading of the paper, Baron Cantoni asked the 
Congress to join with him in the expression of a hearty vote of 
thanks to Mr. Atkins, and of sympathy with the aims of the 
British Cotton-Growing Association. 

This was carried with acclamation. 

Herr Wilckens, Secretary of the German Cotton-Growing 
Association, read a paper on the same subject, and he also received 
the thanks of the Congress. 

A paper by Director Stark, of Chemnitz, on "The Importance 
of Cotton in the World's Commerce and Industry" was, at his 
request, taken as read. 

Messrs. Taveira (Portugal), Berger (France), Cantoni (Italy), 
and Prowe (Russia) gave reports on the endeavours of their respec- 
tive countries regarding the increase ot cotton supply, and M. 
J. DE Hemptinne (Belgium) reported on the work performed in the 
Congo. 

On the motion of Herr Kuffler, Vice-President of the 
Austrian Spinners' Association, a cordial vote of thanks was 
accorded to the gentlemen who had contributed to the subject 
under discussion. 

Mr. Henry Higson, President of the North and North-East 
Lancashire Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers' Association, spoke 
on the work of the British Cotton-Growing Association, and stated 
that the operatives as well as the employers were contributing 
liberally to the funds of the Association. 

Mr. S. Smethurst, General Manager of the Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, referred to the necessity of 
working internationally in this matter, and expressed the hope that 
the efiTorts of the various Cotton-Growing Associations would be 
continued. 

Mr. H. W. Macalister, Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
Associations, also spoke, and the principle of the following resolu- 
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tion was unanimously adopted, the actual terms of the resolution 
to be afterwards drafted by the Committee of Control : — 

" That this International Congress of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers, being convinced of the 
absolute necessity for an increase in the supply of 
raw material, strongly urges the various nationalities 
reprebcnted in the Congress to enlist the sympathies 
of their respective Governments and dependent 
industries in this question, and in all other ways to 
endeavour to obtain such increase, not only in the 
interest of the industry itself, but also of the general 
public." 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 

On the resumption after lunch, Mr. John L. Tattersall, 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, read a paper 
on " Cotton Corners and their Prevention." 

Herr Arthur Kufflkr, Austrian Spinners' Association, 
delivered an address on the same subject, and contended for the 
formation of an International Agency in the interests of the 
spinners of the world, and also as to the necessity for obtaining 
accurate information as to the crops, &c. 

The discussion was continued by Director Stark (Chemnitz), 
Herr H. Wunderlv-de Muralt (Switzerland), Director Muller 
(Germany), Herr Hanns Hakbler (Austria), Herr Fritz Waern- 
dorfer (Austria), Baron Cantoni (Italy), and at 4-30 the 
consideration of the subject was adjourned until the following 
morning at 9-15 a.m., when Herr Ferd. Gross (Germany), would 
preside. 

Confirmed May 25th, 1904, 

FERD. GROSS. 
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FOURTH DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 
Thursday, May 26, 1904. 

M. GEORGES MOTTE in the chair. 



M. MoTTE thanked the Congress for the great honour done to 
him and the country he represented in appointing hin: a Vice- 
President, and in asking him to preside that day. He congratulated 
the Congress on the resolution that was arrived at yesterday. The 
resolution was a bond of union between the nations represented at 
the Congress. 

The minutes of previous day's proceedings were read and 
confirmed. 

Herr Kuffler then read the following communication sent 
by the Exchange of Lodz, expressing regret at inability to send a 
representative, and sympathy with the object of the Congress: — 

" Committee of the Exchange of Lodz. 

" We duly received your favour of and inst., and beg to 
thank you most heartily for the invitation you were 
good enough to extend to us to assist at the first 
International Congress of Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers. We think that no one can deny the 
necessity of an international consideration of the un- 
favourable condition under which the whole cotton 
industry labours as regards the supply ot the raw 
materiEd, as well as of all other questions when the 
interests of the cotton spinners and manufacturers of 
all countries are the same. The representatives of 
the cotton industry of this district would have been 
only too pleased to avail themselves of the opportunity 
of exchanging opinions with the delegates of other 
nations. 

" Unfortunately the date of the Congress is such that the 
gentlemen to whom the interests of the industry of 
this district could be entrusted are not able to go to 
Zurich, as most Companies here have their general 
meetings in the month of May, which makes it impos- 
sible for our prominent spinners to leave the city. 

" The Exchange Committee therefore beg to regret that 
the industry of this district must remain without 
representation, and hope that another month \vill be 
chosen for the next Cotton Conference." 
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The following resolution, moved by Mr. H. W. Macalister, 
seconded by M. C. Berger, and supported by Herr Wunderly- 
DE MuRALT, was Carried unanimously ; — 

" That this International Congress of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers, having appointed a 
Committee for the purpose of taking steps for safe- 
guarding the interests of the industry, and recognising 
the enormous tax the recent enhancement of prices 
has imposed upon all users of cotton, requests this 
Committee to bring before the Associations here 
represented, the allied trades, the general public, and 
the Governments of the various European countries 
the absolute necessity of increasing the supply of raw 
cotton, to enlist their sympathy and practical support 
in favour of all efforts to grow cotton wherever it can 
be cultivated with a prospect of success, as in the 
opinion of this Congress a great increase is essential 
to the preservation of the Cotton Industry, on which 
the public welfare of all European countries so largely 
depends. 

" The Congress also desires to place on record its cordial 

appreciation of the efforts of those Governments and 
Institutions which have already supported Cotton- 
Growing in their respective Colonies." 

Mr. J. C. Atkins and Herr Wilckens then thanked the 
Congress, on behalf of all Cotton-Growing Associations, for passing 
the resolution, and also for the way the various papers on Cotton- 
Growing had been received by the Congress. 

On the resumption ot the discussion on cotton corners, M. 
Berger said that having been present at the meeting of the English 
Cotton Trade, held in Manchester last December, when short time 
in England was decided upon, he had laid the matter before his 
Committee, and they followed suit with England, because they 
considered that short time was the best way of dealing with the 
situation. 

M. Jean de Hemptinne associated himself with the views of 
M. Berger. He believed that short time in England, France, 
Belgium, and other countries had saved the trade from disaster. 
It was not impossible to arrive at an international combination to 
fight corners. He expressed his thanks to England for having first 
taken the matter up. 

Mr. E. Travis hoped that any International Committee would 
not at first attempt too much. The schemes of Mr. J. L. Tattersall 
and Herr Kuffier were, in his opinion, too big. The Committee 
should, however, prepare the machinery for future combined action 
when necessary. Any restrictive legislation for dealing with 
corners should be international if it was to be effective. 

Mr. C. \V. Macara felt with Mr. Travis that the machinery 
should be got ready for any emergency. 

Mr. J. R. Byrom hoped and believed that the resolutions passed 
by the Congress would be ultimately for the benefit of mankind. 
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Baron Cantoni said they were all indebted to England 
and other countries for sacrifices made in adopting short time. 

Director Walter, speaking on the question of cotton comers, 
felt that the futures market was not in itself a bad thing. It was 
not the regular members of the Exchanges who were their enemies, 
but the outsiders. 

Mr. J. B. Tattersall said that short time was no remedy. 
He felt that some of the difRcuities of effective organisation arose 
from the fact that human nature was as a rule selfish. The Com- 
mittee that had been appointed had plenty of work to do in the way 
of gathering and disseminating information. The views of Mr. 
J. L. Tattersall and Herr Kuffler, although admirable, were, he 
thought, unattainable. The remedy was an increase of cotton 
supply. 

Mr. J. L. Tattersall suggested, as an idea for the members 
of the Congress to consider, the following clause, to be added to 
every contract for the sale of yarn and cloth : — " In case 
the International Committee should decide that a lessened con- 
sumption of cotton is necessary for the common welfare of the 
trade, this contract shall be subject to such reduction, in the pro- 
portion of the lessened consumption." He also emphasised a 
previous speaker's remark, that East Indian cotton had not been 
subject to the same fluctuations as American cotton because it 
was not held to be tendered against " Futures." 

The discussion was continued by Herr Kuffler, Herr Prowb, 
Mr. Macalister, and Herr Bourcart, and the following resolution 
by Herr Walter was then unanimously adopted : — 

"That this first International Congress of Master Cotton 
Spinners and Manufacturers, having considered 
the question of speculation in Cotton Futures, 
requests the Committee to bring before the notice of 
the Cotton Exchanges of New York, New Orleans, 
Liverpool, and Alexandria the great injury done 
to the Cotton Industry by the enormous specula- 
tions, and urges such Exchanges to consider 
what means can be adopted to prevent persons 
who have no interest in the trade, either as 
growers, merchants, spinners, or manufacturers, from 
operating in the market to the detriment of the whole 
industry, and iurther invites the Committee to bring 
the matter before the respective Governments, and to 
take all other steps they may consider necessary for 
dealing with this important question." 

Some discussion arose on a question introduced by M. Bergkr 
relative to short time, after which the Congress adjourned for lunch. 

After lunch, on the suggestion of Herr Kuffler, it was decided 
to hold the closing meeting of the Congress the day following on 
the Rigi. 

Confirmed May 27th, 1904, 

JOHN S\ZJ\ 
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CLOSING DAY'S PROCEEDINGS. 

Friday, May zy, rgo^. 

Herr JOHN SYZ in the chair. 



Herr Svz, in opening the meeting, again thanked the 
members of the Congress for having selected Switzerland as the 
country in which to hold the first International Congress, 
and also returned thanks for electing him as President. He 
was personally greatly indebted to the three Vice-Presidents 
and the Committee of Control, and the Joint Secretaries, 
for the assistance they had rendered him, and for their very close 
attention to the business of the Congress. He then stated that 
the Committee of Control at its last meeting had elected Mr. C.W, 
Macara, President of the Committee, himself Vice-President, 
M. Motte and Herr Gross, Hon. Treasurers, and Mr. John Smet- 
hurst. Secretary. It was intended to issue a full report of the 
proceedings of the Congress, and to prepare a scheme for an 
international organisation, with headquarters in Manchester. 

Mr. C.W. Macara, in endorsing the remarks of the President, 
extended to the Congress a hearty invitation to hold its next 
meeting in the City of Manchester. 

This was seconded by Mr. H. Higson, who expressed his 
great pleasure at having been present at the Congress, and of the 
friendships he had formed, which he felt would be life-long. 

Herr Kuffler thought that in the absence of two of the 
Vice-Presidents, M. Motte and Herr Gross, it would not be 
advisable to fix the place of meeting for next Congress. 

The President endorsed the views of Herr Kuffler, and it 
was resolved — 

" That Mr. Macara and Mr. Higson be thanked for their 
invitation, but that the question of the place and 
time of next meeting of Congress be left for the 
Committee of Control to decide." 

The minutes of previous day's meetings were then read and 
confirmed. 

On the motion of Herr Langen, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to Mr. C. W. Macara for his work in originating the 
Congress. 

Thanks were also accorded the Joint Secretaries, and the 
Congress then concluded. 
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OF MEETINGS OF COMMITTEE OF CONTROL. 



Monday, May 23, 1904, Herr JOHN SYZ in the chair. 

Alt the members present. 

The Press report of the proceedings of the first meeting of 
Congress as submitted by the reporters was approved. 

Resolved, that members of Associations represented at 
the Congress who were not delegates should be ad- 
mitted as visitors if desired, but that no person be 
allowed in the Congress as a visitor unless an under- 
taking was given that he would not supply a Press 
report. 

It was resolved to invite the Consuls or Vice-Consuls of 

the various nationalities represented at the Congress 
to attend on the same undertaking as mentioned in 
previous resolution. 

It was decided to take the subject of Cotton Corners and 
Futures Markets after Cotton Supply, to be followed by the subject 
of Organisation. 



Tuesday, May 24, 1904, Mr. C. W. MACARA in the chair. 

All the members present 

The Press report as submitted by the reporters was 
approved. 

The terms of the resolution on the question of the increase of 
cotton supply were then considered, Herr Kuffler contending 
that if the resolution was to be of any practical value it should 
stipulate for the formation of an International Organisation. 

The actual terms of the resolution were not agreed upon when 
the meeting adjourned. 
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Wednesday, May 25, 1904, Herr FERD. GROSS in the chair. 

The Press report as presented by the reporters was received, 
and, after one or two slight alterations, was agreed to. 

It was decided to meet at the Baur-au-Lac the same evening, 
_^t 9-30, to draft the resolution on cotton supply. 

At the Evening Meeting the terms of the resolution on cotton 
supply, as afterwards adopted by the Congress, were agreed to. 




Thursday, May 26, 1904, Herr JOHN SYZ in the chair. 

All the members present. 

Herr Kuffler said he had taken the liberty of passing the 
Press report as submitted by Mr. Baimforth, as Mr. Balmforth had 
expressed the desire to get away early, and the presence of the 
Committee at the time was not possible. The action o£ Herr 
Kuffler was endorsed. 

After some conversation it was decided that the officials of the 
Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' Associations, England, should 
prepare a report ot the proceedings of Congress, and that a proof 
be sent to each member of the Committee, for approval or other- 
wise, before being finally printed and sent out by the offlcials of the 
Federation. 

Resolved, that Mr. C. W. Macara be appointed 
President of the International Committee, and Herr 
John Syz Vice-President. 

Resolved, that Mr. John Smethurst be appointed 
Secretary of the International Committee, and that 
the headquarters be in Manchester. 

Resolved, that it be a recommendation to the respective 
Associations represented in the Congress that a levy 
of yf,^ of a penny per spindle, being two francs 
per 1000 spindles, be made towards the funds of the 
International Organisation. Looms in proportion, 
say 50 spindles, to be equivalent to one loom, or such 
other number as may be equitable, and that out of 
such fund the expenses connected with this first 
Congress be paid, also the expenses of any assistance 
that may be required in the preparation of a scheme 
for definitely forming an International Organisation 
of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers. 
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Resolved, that the drafting -of ;such scheme be deputed to 
the officials of the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners' Associations, dut regard to be given in the 
scheme to adequate representation without a pre- 
ponderating power to any one country, and also not to 
make the Committee unwieldy. 'The sdieme to be 
submitted to the International Committee at.a meeting 
to be held in Paris in September of the pires'ent year. 

Resolved, that the levy be paid to the Secretary as soon 
as possible, but not later than September ist, i$b^'. /•. 

Resolved, that a Banking Accoimt be opened in Man-. 
Chester in the name of the International Committee 
of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers, and 
that cheques be signed by Mr. C. W. Macara and 
countersigned by Mr. John Smethurst. 

Resolved, that Herr Fbrd. Gross and M. Georges 
MoTTB be appointed Hon. Treasurers. 

Resolved, that Messrs. David Smith, Garnett & Co., 
Chartered Accountants, Manchester, be appointed 
Auditors. 

The meeting then terminated. 



A RESUME 



OP 

THE WORK OF THE FEDERATION OF MASTER 
COTTON SPINNERS' ASSOCIATIONS, 

AND 

THE BROOKLANDS AGREEMENT. 



THE Federation of Master Cotton Spinners Associations 
was formed in the year 1891. It is, as the title suggests, 
a Federation of Local Master Cotton Spinners Associa- 
tions, and is composed of Associations in the following 
towns and adjacent districts : — 

Ashton-under-Lyne, 

bury, 

Darwen, 

Farn worth, 

Glossop and Hyde, 

Heywood, 

Manchester, 

Oldham, 

Rochdale, 

Rawtenstall, 

Stockport. 

OBJECTS. 

The objects of the Federation are to watch over, and from 
time to time take such action as may be deemed to be generally 
in the interests of the trade of Cotton Spinners, and of the 
Federation districts in particular. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

The Federation has at the present time a membership of 
Private Firms and Limited Companies, owning over a 1,000,000 
spindles. 

OFFICERS AND COMMITTEE. 

The governing body consists of a President, Vice-president, 
and an Executive Committee of 47 members, together with a 
General Manager and Secretary. The members of the Executive 
Committee are nominated annually by the Local Associations 
in the proportion of one member for every half million spindles, 
or part thereof, in such Local Associations. Meetings of the 
Executive are held at least once per month. There are also 
various Sub-committees, such as Finance, Emergency, and 
Accident, and members of the Executive also represent the 
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Federation on the Committees of the British Cotton Growing 
Association, and the Cotton Employers Parliamentary Association. 

FINANCES, &c. 

Periodically an amount per spindle is levied on the members 
for the carrying on of the work of the Federation. The pay- 
ment of these levies entitles members to indemnity by the 
Federation against pecuniary liability in respect of accidents to 
workpeople, and to financial assistance in connection with a 
stoppage of the mills through disputes with workpeople. Every 
member has also the right at all times to ask for the assistance 
of the Officials of the Local Association of which he is a member, 
or of the Officials of the Federation in matters connected with 
the carrying on of his business, such as rates of wages and 
conditions of work, &c. 



WORK ACCOMPLISHED. 

In a brief resume it will not be possible to do more than 
mention sorce of the work accomplished by the Federation on 
behalf of its members and the Cotton Trade generally. 

Its representatives are constantly meeting the representatives 
of the Operatives Associations for the adjustment of disputes at 
the mills of its members. These meetings, including meetings 
between Local Officials as well as those of the Federation, will 
total up in any one year to well over 300. This fact will 
show the magnitude of the Federation's work in one department 
alone. 

One of the most important pieces of work accomplished by 
the Federation was the settlement arrived at in the year 1893, 
when what is known as the Brooklands Agreement was adopted 
by various operatives organisations and the Federation, after a 
stoppage of the Federation mills lasting twenty weeks in connec- 
tion with a demand by the employers for a 5% reduction in the 
wages of the operatives on account of the state of trade. 

It is not too much to say that this broad and statesmanlike 
Agreement has, since its adoption, been the means of preventing 
scores of strikes, and it is one of the most important factors in 
the developing of intimate relations between the organisations 
of the employers and employed. 

Another important achievement has been the adoption by 
the Federation and the Operatives Card and Blowing Room 
Amalgamation of a Universal List of Prices and conditions of 
work in connection with the working of Revolving Flat Cards. 
This Agreement was only arrived at after three years negotiations, 
aad by placing Federation mills in all districts under one 
List of Wages, has already almost done away with disputes in 
this department of mill work. 

In conjunction with the Cotton Employers Parliamentary 
Association, which is composed of representatives from the 
Federation and other Employers Associations, the Federation 
has performed valuable work in connection with measures intro- 
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duced into Parliament dealing with the Cotton Industry,^ and 
has also dealt with such matters as 

Railway Rates and Charges, 
Shipping Rings, 
Yarn Contracts, 
Fencing of Machinery, 
Assessment of Mills, 

and many other matters affecting adversely or otherwise the 
welfare of Cotton Spinners. 

During the years 1899 and 1900 many Conferences between 
representatives of the Federation and of the Operatives' Unions 
took place to discuss a Conciliation Scheme for the regulation of 
wages on the basis of a sliding scale, according to the state of trade. 
This scheme was intended as an addendum to the Brooklands 
Agreement, and to give effect to the first Clause which contains a 
joint recognition and admission by the two parties that disputes and 
differences are inimical to their welfare, and that it is desirable that 
means should be devised and adopted whereby such disputes should 
be settled quickly and amicably, and strikes and lockouts thereby 
avoided. Although the Scheme has not yet been accepted by the 
representatives of the Operatives, it is confidently expected that 
such a Scheme will ultimately be agreed to. 

The hope is expressed that not least among the achievements 
of the Federation may be counted the part it has taken ia 
connection with the arranging of the first International Congress 
of Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers. 

That the Congress may be the means of drawing closer 

together in bonds of sympathy and goodwill the representatives 
of the various nationalities, and in solving some of the many 
difficulties with which the Cotton Trade is confronted, is the 
earnest wish of every member of the Federation. 
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BROOKLANDS AGREEMENT. 

The Brooklands Agreement is as follows : — 

TERMS OF THE AMENDED BROOKLANDS 
AGREEMENT, BETWEEN THE FEDERATION 
OF MASTER COTTON SPINNERS' ASSOCIA- 
TIONS AND THE EMPLOYED IN THE COTTON 
SPINNING TRADE, DATED DECEMBER 24TH, 
1897- 

[The Amendmenu ars primed in Itaiia.] 

\. — The representatives of the Employere and the representativea o{ the 
Employed, in the pending dispute, hereby admit that disputes and differences 
between them are inimical to the interests of both parties, and that it it 
expedient and desirable that some means should be adopted for the fature 
whereby such disputes and differences may be expeditiously and amicably 
settled, and stnkei and lockouts avoided. 

2. — That the pending dispute be settled by a reduction of 7d. in the £ 
in the present wages of the Operative Cotton Spinners, Card and Blowing 
Room Hands, Reelers, Winders, and others; aaoh reduction to take effect 
forthwith, and the mills to resume work on Monday next, the 27th inst.* 

3. — That when the Employers and Employed next agree upon an increase 
in the standard wages of the Operative Cotton Spinners, Card Boom Hands, 
and others who participated in the lost advanoe in wages such increase 
shall not exceed the reduction now agreed upon, unless in the meantime 
there shall have been a further redaction of such wages, in which case, 
should an advance be agreed to, the Employed shall be entitled to an 
advance equal in amount to the Last preceding redaction, plus the reduction 
of 7d. in the £ now agreed upon, provided always that no application for an 
increase or reduction of such wages as now agreed upon shall bo made for a 
period of six calendar months from the date hereof. 

4.— That, subject to the last preceding clause, and with the view to 
prevent the Cotton Spinning Trade from being in an unsettled state too 
frequently from causes such aa the present dispute, to the disadvantage of 
all parties concerned, no advance or reduction of such wages as aforesaid 
■hall in future be sought for by the Employers or the Employed until 
after the expiration of at least one year from the date of the previous 
advance or reduction, as the case may be, nor shall any such advance or 
reduction when agreed upon be more or less than 5 per cent, upon the then 
current standard wages being paid. 

5.~That the Secretary of the looal Employers' Association and the 
Secretary of the local Trades Union shall give to the other of them, aa the 
case may be, one calendar month's notice in writing of any and every 
general demand for a reduction or advEuice of the wages then being paid. 

6. — That in fature no local Employers' Association, nor the Federated 
Association of Employers, on the one band, nor any Trades Union or Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions, on the other bond, shall countenance, encourage, 
or sapport any lookout or strike which may arise from or be caused by any 
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question, difference, or dispute, eonteotion, grievance, or complaint with 
respect to work, wages, or any other matter, unless and until the same has 
been sabmitted in writing by the Secretary of the local Employers' Associa- 
tion to the Secretary of the local Trades Union, or by the Secretary of the 
local Trades Union to the Secretary of the local Employers' Association, as 
the cose may be ; nor unless and until sach Secretaries or a Committee con- 
sisting of three representatives of the local Trades Union with their Secretary 
and three representatives of the Employers' Association with their Secretary 
■hall have failed, after full inquiry, to settle and arrange such question, 
difference, or dispute, contention, complaint, or grievance within the space 
of seven days from the receipt of the communication in writing aforesaid; 
nor nnless and until, failing the lost-mentioned settlement or arrangement, 
if either of the Secretaries of the local Trades Union or local Employers' 
Association shall so deem it advisable, a Committee consisting of four 
represcntati vesof the Federated Association of Employers, with their Secretary, 
and four representatives of the Amalgamated Association of the Operatives 
Trades Unions, with their Secretary, shall have failed to settle or arrange 
oa aforesaid, within the further space of seven days from the time when such 
matter was referred to them, provided always that the Secretaries or the 
Committee hereinbefore mentioned, as the case may be, shall have power to 
extend or enlarge the said periods of seven days whenever they may deem it 
ezi>edient or desirable to do so. Shmtld eitlier the local Employert' Anociation 
or the lofal Operativea' Attociation fail to call tuch a iiueiing loithin teven day* 
(unU$t by content of the other ride), then the party which hat atkcd for the meeting 
ihall have the right to at once carry the quettion before the Joint Committee of 
the Employer!' Federation and the Operativet' Amalgamation without furthtr 
referenee to the local Attoeiation, and thould either the Employer!' Federation or 
the Operative4' Amalgamation fail to deal with the ruatter in ditpute teithin a 
further teven daiji, then either tide thall be at liberty to take lueh action at they 
may think fit. 

MTten bad tpinning it alleged by the opercUivet, and failing to obtain latii- 
faetion from the Employer, it it hereby agreed that the tame thaU be examintd 
teithin three day» of written notice from the Operative!' A>'o^■intion ; but in can 
lueh three dayt' notice terminatei on a Salnrdai/, then the following Monday thall 
be reckoned one of the three dayt. Failing an agreement being arrived at by the 
ofiaali of both Attociationi, a joint meeting of the local Committee thall be held 
mthin itvtn dayt from the date of the original notice to the local Employer!' 
Secretary. In caee of failure, the eourte or procedure thaU he according to No. 
6 Clauie of the Brooklandt Agreement, to far at regardt the Operative!' Amal- 
gamation and the Employert' Federation.* 

l.—ShouUl (I firm make any change which trhen completed inroJfM on 
alteration in the work or rale of waget of the Operative! which if coiuitlered not 
tatitfactoi-y by them, then the firm thall at once place the matter in the handi of 
their Attoeiation, who thall immediately lake action at per Claiite 6, failing which 
the Operativet involved thall have the right to teiuler notieet to ceate work without 
further notice to the Employer!' Aaneiation. When a iettlement it arrived at it 
thall date from the time the change wat wade. 

8. — Every local Employers' Association or the Federated Association of 
Employers on the one band, and every local Trades Union or the Federation 
of Trades Unionb on the other hand, shall, with as little delay as possible, 
tarnish to the other of them, in writing, full and precise particulars with 
reference to any and every question, difference or dispute, contention, com- 
plaint, or grievance, with a view to the same being settled and arranged at 
the earliest possible date in the manner hereinbefore mentioned. 
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9. — There shaU not be placed upon any Joint Committee of the Federated 
Auoeiation and the Amalgamated Aatociation more than one member of the local 
Employert' At*ociation and one member of the local Tradet Union, in addition 
to the retpective Secretariet of thoie bodiei. The reit of the said Joint Committee 
ehall contitt of persons who have not locally adjudicated upon the matter in 
question. It is understood that in case oj unacoidable absence of Secretary a 
xiibstitute may be present to act in same capacity as Secretary. 

10. — It is agreed that in respect to the opening of new markets abroad, 
the alteration of restrictive foreign tariffs, and other similar matters, which 
may benefit or injure the Cotton Trade, the same shall be dealt with by a 
Committee of three or more from each Federation, all the Associations 
agreeing to bring the whole weight of their inflaence to bear in furthering 
the general interests of the Cotton Industry in this country. 

11. — The above Committee shall meet whenever the Secretary of either 
Federation shall be of opinion that questions affecting the general interest 
of the Cotton Trade should be discassed. 

12. — The representatives of the Employers and the representatives of 
the Employed in the pending dispute do hereby mntnally undertake that 
thty will use their best endeavours to see that the engagements hereinbefore 
respectively entered into by them are faithtnlly carried out in every respect 

Signed on behalf of the Federation of Master Cotton Spinners' 
AsBociatious, this 24th day of December, 1897 : 

Chabus W. Macaba. President 
W. Tattebsall, Secretary. 

Signed on behalf of (be Amalgamated Asaociation of Operative 
Cotton Spinners : 

TaouAB AsBTOM, President; 
Jas. Mawdslzt, Secretary. 

Signed on behalf of the Amalgamated Association of Card and 
Blowing Boom Operatives : 

Janes Cbjkion, President; 
Wm. Mclun, Secretary. 

Signed on behalf of the Amalgamated Northern CoontlM 
Association of Warpers, Beelers, and Winders: 

Da^ic Holues, President; 
Wm. H. Wilxikson, Secretary. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE CONGRESS 
ARRANGEMENTS. 



Monday, May 23. 

1 1 -o. Opening of the Congress. 
Roll Call. 

Election of the president and committee. 
Resolution relative to time-table. 
Limch at the " Tonhalle " (if desired). 

Tuesday. May 24. 

9-15 am. punctually. Reading of Minutes. 
12-30 — 2-0. Lunch. 

2-0. Resumption of business. 
In the evening the members will meet on the Uto. Start 
from Selnau Station at 5-30. Supper. Departure from 
Uto after g-o by special train. 

Wednesday. May 25. 

9-15 a.m. punctually. Reading of minutes. 
12-30 — 2-0. Lunch. 

2-0. Resumption of business. 
In the evening after dinner the members will meet at the 
Ziirichhom. 

Thursday. May 26. 

9-15 a.m. punctually. Reading of minutes. 

l-o. Banquet offered by the Swiss Associatioa 

4-0. Excursion on the Lake of Ziirich. 

Friday, May 27. 

9-15 a.m. punctually. Reading of minutes. 
12-30 — 2-0. Lunch. 

2-0. Resumption of business. 
In the evening the members will meet at the Grand Hotel 
Dolder. 

Saturday, May 28. 

Visit to the Rigi. Leaving Ziirich at 8-20 in the morning. 
From Rigikulm the members may either return to 
Ziirich (arrival in Zurich at 7-32 in the evening) or con- 
tinue their journey at will. 
During the morning meetings, a list will be sent round and 
members are requested to state if they wish to lunch at the 
Tonhalle. and also if it is their intention to take part in the 
proposed excursions of the 24th, 26th, and 28th. 

The members of the Social Committee wear a rosette in the 
button-hole. 

These arrangements were subject to some slight alterations. 
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Stanford University Ulirary 

Stanford, California 



In order that others may use this book, 
please return it as soon as possible, but 
not later than the date due. 



